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LINCOLN’S HOME IN 1860 


BY KENNETH SCOTT 


P to the time of Abraham Lincoln’s nomination for the 
presidency “his name,” to quote the New York Daily 
News of May 26, 1860, ‘‘was never heard in many parts of our 
country or in Europe.’ It was then only natural that the press 
of the nation was anxious to give the public whatever details 
it could concerning the candidate. The result was that num- 
erous interviews were granted by the Republican standard 
bearer, especially to those to whom the New York Herald of 
August 1, 1860, sneeringly referred to as ‘the travelling news- 
paper correspondents of the republican faith,” who “‘fulfilled 
the pious pilgrimage to the residence of Mr. Lincoln.” 
Thanks to the reports of journalists and other visitors to 
Springfield we have today a picture of Lincoln’s residence as 
seen through their eyes. An early description is found in a 
letter which was printed in the New York Evening Post of 
May 23.’ The letter, although initialed “J,” was by George 
Opdyke, later mayor of New York. He wrote: 


I found Mr. Lincoln living in a handsome, but not pretentious, double 


"1 This was used by W. D. Bartlett in The Life and Public Services of Hon. Abra- 
ham Lincoln (New York, 1860), 146. 








Kenneth Scott is professor of modern languages and head of the 
modern language department at Wagner College, Staten Island, 
New York. He has written articles on ancient history, American 
Colonial history and Abraham Lincoln. His book Counterfeiting in 
Colonial New York will be published this spring by the American 
Numismatic Society. 














& LINCOLN’S HOME IN 1860 


two-story frame house, having a wide hall running through the centre, with 
parlors on both sides, neatly, but not ostentatiously furnished. It was just such 
a dwelling as a majority of the well-to-do residents of these fine western towns 
occupy. Every thing about it had a look of comfort and independence. The 
library I remarked in passing, particularly, and I was pleased tc see long rows 
of books, which told of the scholarly tastes and culture of the family.’ 

John L. Scripps, a Chicago Tribune editor, and author of 
the famous campaign biography of Lincoln wrote thus: “At 
home he lives like a gentleman of moderate means and simple 
tastes. A good-sized house of wood, simply but tastefully fur- 
nished, surrounded by trees and flowers, is his own... .”” 

Two of Lincoln’s old friends Gustave Koerner and 
Ebenezer Peck went to Springfield on an early train after the 
Chicago Convention. They called at the Lincoln home; en- 
tering, they stepped into the sitting room, and found there a 
“sort of long table set on one side, on which stood many 
glasses, a decanter or two of brandy, and under the table a 
champagne basket. Cakes and sandwiches were just being 
placed on the table by a colored man.’””. When asked about the 
display the man replied: ‘‘O, this is for the Chicago folks, that 
come down to congratulate master.’”* 

They remonstrated with Mrs. Lincoln, saying that some 
of the Eastern men might be strictly temperance people; Lin- 
coln came in and agreed with Peck and Koerner, and things 
were removed. When the notification committee came Lin- 
coln stood ‘on the threshold of the back parlor and leaning 
somewhat on an arm-chair.”” The committee formed before him 
in the front parlor while George Ashmun very formally ad- 
dressed him in a well-considered speech. 

Ashmun, President of the Republican Convention and head 
of the official committee sent to Springfield to notify the can- 
didate of his nomination, described Lincoln’s home. One 
a? George Opdyke probably came to Springfield with the official committee which 
notified Lincoln of his nomination. 

8 Chicago Press and Tribune, May 23, 1860. 


* Gustave Koerner, Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


1909), Il: 93-95. 
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member of the committee who dated his letter “Auburn, Tues- 
day, May 22, 1860” and initialed it ‘‘R,”’ mentioned ‘‘a large 
two-story wooden house, raised considerably above the level of 
the street, and dwarfing by its greater height and size, the ad- 
joining buildings.” After referring to two small Lincolns 

“perched one upon each of the gate-posts,” he continued: “The 
door opens into a broad hall, with rooms upon either side. 
Mr. Lincoln, who had been apprized of our coming, stood at 
the back end of the double parlor on the left,—in which was 
a bookcase filled with law-books.”’ 

The New York Daily Tribune of May 25 printed a story 
under the caption, ‘Special Correspondence of The C hicago 
Journal, Springfield, Ill., May 19, 1860,” in which the writer 
told how Ashmun and his party arrived at about eight o'clock 
in the evening at Lincoln’s house, “‘an elegant two-story dwell- 
ing, facing west, of pleasing exterior, with a neat and roomy 
appearance, situated in the quiet part of the town, surrounded 
with shrubbery.” As they “were passing in at the gate and up 
the steps” they came upon two Lincoln boys. Within they col- 
lected in the “large north parlor,” where Ashmun addressed 
Lincoln, “who stood at the east end of the room” and later re- 
ceived the delegates “in the south parlor, where they were 
severally conducted after their official duty was performed.” 


The Springfield correspondent of the New York Herald 
wrote on June 11 these lines: 


Mr. Lincoln lives in a plain brown two story wooden house, a little off 
at one side of the city, which is without ornament on it or in the grounds 
around it. Everything bespeaks a becoming absence of affectation and love of 
show, and an almost unbecoming absence of taste and refinement. . . . The 
internal appointments of his house are plain but tasteful, and clearly show 
the impress of Mrs. Lincoln’s hand, who is really an amiable and accomplished 


lady.® 


5 See the New York Commercial Advertiser, May 25, the New York Evening 
Post, May 26, and New York Sun, May 30, June 9, 1860. The two boys were nine- 
year-old Willie and six-year-old Tad. 

6 New York Herald, June 26, 1860. 
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A correspondent of the Utica (New York) Morning 
Herald visited Springfield on June 21. He described the town 
as “a common-place, sprawling sort of town, covering about 
ten times as much ground as it ought, and remarkable chiefly 
for having no visible center of business.”” After walking, be- 
cause he could find no hack, he finally reached his destination. 
He wrote: 


A modest-looking two story brown frame house, with the name “A. 
Lincoln” on the door plate, told me that my pilgrimage was ended. I was 
met at the door by a servant, who ushered me into the parlor, and carried my 
note to Mr. Lincoln, who was upstairs. The house was neatly without being 
extravagantly furnished. An air of quiet refinement pervaded the place. You 
would have known instantly that she who presided over the modest household 
was a true type of the American lady. There were flowers upon the table, 
there were pictures upon the walls. The adornments were few, but chastely 
appropriate; everything was in its place, and ministered to the general effect. 
The hand of the dornéstic artist was everywhere visible. The thought that 
involuntarily blossomed into speech was, “What a pleasant home Abe Lincoln 
has.” 


When Mr. Lincoln came down to receive his visitor, the 
two men sat down “‘on the sofa.’ 
On August 8 a New York Herald correspondent wrote: 


In a large two-story frame house, bearing no slight resemblance to 
Washington’s headquarters at Cambridge, Mass., now the residence of Prof. 
| Henry Wadsworth] Longfellow, resides the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, Abraham Lincoln. It is situated at the corner of 
Eighth and Edward | Jackson] streets in this city. Here Mr. Lincoln has 
resided for some twenty years [since 1844]. The edifice affords no indications 
of ostentation. It has no ornaments, no flowers or shrubbery, no marble vases 
or cooling fountains, no fashioriable fences surrounding it, but is built plumb 
out to the sidewalk, the steps rather encroaching on the walk. !¢ is like the 
residence of an American gentleman in easy circumstances, and is furnished 
in like manner. It is not near so aristocratic an establishment as the houses 
of many members of your Common Council. In short, there is no aristocracy 
about it; but it is a comfortable, cosy home, in which it would seem that a 
man could enjoy life, surrounded by his family." 


ee Utica Morning Herald, June 27, 1860. Reprinted in New York Tribune, July 


9, 1860. 
8 New York Herald, Aug. 13, 1860. Reprinted in New York Tribune, Aug. 14, 


1860. 
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David McCullough, lawyer of Peoria, Illinois, born in 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, sent a letter to the New 
York press from Springfield which contained the following 
on the Lincoln residence: 

The home of Mr. Lincoln is a simple two-storied double frame house, 
on the corner of Eighth and Edward [Jackson] streets a half dozen squares 
from the [St. Louis, Alton & Chicago} railroad depot. The dwelling, which 
wears a Quaker tint of light brown, stands upon a plateau—elevated three 
or four feet above the sidewalk. On a brick foundation wall rising to the level 
of the garden, is a neat paled fence, with handsome square posts, inclosing 
the front and side of the property. A back building joins the main edifice 
and in the rear there is a large garden. There is no sign of pretension any- 
where visible. The building is singularly quiet-looking and cozy, just such a 
house as a sensible man in one of our sensible Pennsylvania towns would care 
to enjoy.” 


A letter from Springfield, dated October 1, touched upon 
the candidate’s home in the following sentence: “Already a 
traveller is pointed to a fine double two story wooden dwelling 
house, painted stone color, with green blinds, situated in the 


southwesterly [southeasterly } part of the city, as the residence 


2710 


of Abraham Lincoln. 

A correspondent who presumably was visiting in Spring- 
field at the time of the election published in Leslie’s Weekly 
of November 17 a description of the home which adds some 
details to those given in previous accounts: 


It stands on a sort of platform of brickwork, and is two stories high, 
having two windows on each side of the door and five on the upper story. 
The side view shows that it has an extension and side entrance, with a reced- 
ing stoop running the whole length of the extension. In the rear are the 
stables and barn. The edifice is painted a pale chocolate color, and the window 
blinds are of a deep green. The roof extends a little over the edges, like that 
of a Swiss cottage. The rooms are elegantly and comfortably furnished with 
strong, well-made furniture, made for use and not for show. On the front 
door is a black doorplate, on which in silvered Roman characters, is inscribed 
the magical name, “A. Lincoln.”"* 


9See New York Daily Tribune and New York Times, Aug. 23, 1860, and 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (March, 1947), 93-94. 

10 New York Herald, Oct. 20, 1860. 

11 The original doorplate is on display in the Illinois State Historical Library. 
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A Springfield visitor, Benjamin F. Seaver, wrote to his 
wife on November 17 about the home of the President-elect: 
“His house too we saw & it is a very plain 2 story, & rear pro- 
jection, wooden one, nothing like so handsome as ours. There 
was a broken pane of glass each side of front door, & two or 
three broken blinds on the side; otherwise very neat in appear- 
ance in all respects.’”” 

During the fall of 1866, the Rev. Edwin S. Walker 
stopped for a week in Springfield and penned the following 
description of the dwelling which had for so many years been 
the home of the Martyred President: 


The plain, two-story brown house in which Mr. Lincoln lived, is well 
represented in the steel engraving found in Dr. Holland's Life of Lincoln. 
It is located on Eighth street, two or three blocks south-east from the State 
House. Fronting westward and southward on two streets, it stands about 
fifteen feet from the sidewalk, its sombre aspect in full keeping with the 
memories which cluster around it. A single elm tree, half a foot or so in 
diameter, near the edge of the side-walk, is the only object which relieves 
the eye from a full view of the house. On the south, a close board fence 
encloses the lot two-thirds of its length, the rest of the yard, including that 
in front of the house, being enclosed with a plain picket fence. A climbing 
rose with a few other shrubs are the only natural ornaments which adorn 
the place. Through the centre of the house, east and west, is a hall, on the 
left of which are two parlors connected by folding doors .... On the south 
side of the hall is a sitting-room fronting westward, and southward; in the 
rear of this, also fronting southward, is the dining room, and still further 
east are the kitchen and other rooms occupying the east wing. On the rear 
of the lot resting on an alley, is a small barn and wood-shed combined, cov- 
ered with boards rough from the saw, and browned by the weather. The 
whole establishment is embraced in a single lot, sixty by one hundred and 
sixty feet [152 feet} in size. It is a type of republican simplicity, which 
contrasts widely with the extensive mansion and numerous outbuildings, 
the once beautiful gardens, the extended lawns, and broad fields of Mt. 
Vernon. The latter was a home illustrative of the tastes of the Virginia 
cavalier, not more so than was the plain brown house in Springfield a home 
in keeping with the tastes of the Illinois lawyer.’* 


12 Benjamin F. Seaver to his wife Lucy, quoted in full in J. L. McCorison, Jr., “Mr. 
Lincoln's Broken Blinds,” Lincoln Herald (June, 1948), 43-46. 

18 Article is dated Feb. 19, 1867, but the newspaper is not identified. Biographi- 
cal sketch of Walker in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (Oct., 1912), 
427-29. 
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THE HAPPY SOLDIER 
The Mexican War Letters of John Nevin King 


EDITED BY WALTER B. HENDRICKSON 


PART I 


ANY young men have found hardship, discomfort, and 
sometimes danger, the lot of the soldier. Others have 
discovered that war was an exciting adventure, or an escape 
from a humdrum existence. Still others have won their for- 
tunes, or at least have earned more money than was possible 
in civilian life. One such was John Nevin King, nineteen 
years old, who was, physically and temperamentally, so suited 
to life in the army that he liked everything about it. He grew 
fat on pork and beans and landed a clerical job in the quarter- 
master’s office where he did not have to suffer the dull round of 
the soldier’s between-battles existence. 

Young King joined the Fourth Regiment of Illinois Vol- 
unteers in the War with Mexico. At the time, he was living 
with his father, David King, at Erin Bank Farm on Lick Creek, 
near Berlin, Sangamon County, Illinois.’ As the eldest of eight 
boys and one girl,’ he had been his father’s confidant and 
assistant in the toilsome business of making a prairie farm 
support a large family. David King had been an iron (hard- 
ware) merchant in Pittsburgh, a partner in the firm of King, 


1 The farm was about three miles south of the present town of New Berlin. 
2 Eventually there were ten boys and three girls born in the family, but one boy 


died when very young. 


Walter B. Hendrickson is professor of history at MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois. He is the author of David Dale | 
Owen, Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West, published in 1943. | 
His article, “Commencement Week in 1876,” appeared in the Spring, | 
1950 issue of this Journal. | 
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Higby, and Anderson, which, like many other businesses, 
experienced difficulties in the panic of 1837. After the dis- 
solution of the firm in bankruptcy proceedings in 1842, King 
came to the Illinois country the next year and bought a farm.° 

In spite of the hard times, David King had managed to 
send John and his brother Campbell to Bethany College, the 
institution founded in 1840 at Bethany, Virginia (now West 
Virginia) , by Alexander Campbell, the leader of the religious 
denomination of “Christians” or Disciples of Christ. Although 
he did not graduate, John was allowed to finish out the year 
1843, even though the family had moved west. It was largely 
because of this good education that John was able to do so well 
for himself in the army. 

When war with Mexico was declared by Congress on May 
13, 1846, John was inspired with the same burst of patriotism 
that drew so many boys and men to the colors as one-year 
volunteers.‘ In Illinois, for example, while three regiments 


were authorized, four finally took the field, and still there were 
men waiting to enlist.” It was at Springfield on June 9 that 


8 David King to John N. King, Pittsburgh, Oct. 18, 1842. The King letters are 
a very large collection of family letters, now in the possession of Miss Bertha Mason 
and Mrs. Fred Seegar, nieces of John Nevin King, of Jacksonville, Ill. 

4 John’s father had objected to his enlistment as a private soldier. Late in life 
John King recalled his father's efforts to secure his release in an incident in which 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln played a part: “... my father came to camp near Spring[fiel]d 
to see Col. Baker to obtain my release from enlistment as volunteer, he told me that 
Aunt Eliza had come with him and was at Mrs. Lincoln’s house. Not seeing Col in 
camp he said we would find him up town. On the way up he said we will call and 
see the ladies. Arriving in front of Mr. Lincolns house both ladies were at the door, 
and my salutation was “You are a nice fellow to associate with the rowdy volunteers,’ 
and invited us in. I declined to go in and replied that if that was their opinion of 
patriotic volunteers this was no place for me. Bidding the ladies good morning, I 
said to father let us go & find Col B.” King also wrote, “I am not proud, as too 
ma[n]y are, for services rendered in that war as in more mature years, | believed the 
war was an unholy one, instigated and prosecuted in furtherance of securing territory 
for the extension of slave holding interests. At the time of my enlistment as a 
volunteer I gave no thoughts to its political tendency.” Manuscript note in King 
letters, no date. Aurt Eliza was Eliza Denniston, his mother’s sister, and a little 
younger thar himself. 

5 There were other smaller units of volunteers, and a number of Illinois men 
enlisted in the regular army. For a contemporary account of the war, see Edward D. 
Mansfield, The Mexican War: A History of its Origin, etc. (New York and Cin- 
cinnati, 1848). For the part played by Illinois men, see Alexander Davidson and 
Bernard Stuvé, A Complete History of Illinois (Springfield, 1874). The generally 
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John was mustered into Captain Achilles Morris” company, 
which later became Company D, Fourth Regiment of Illinois 
Volunteers, commanded by Congressman Edward D. Baker of 
Springfield.’ 

The Illinois companies were ordered to assemble at Upper 
Alton, and John and his fellow soldiers from Sangamon 
County marched there by way of Chatham and Carlinville, 
arriving July 3, 1846. The first letter he wrote back to his 
father showed that the young man was off to a good start, and 
had quickly learned some things not to do, if he were to suc- 
ceed in the army: 


On Sunday night our regiment camped 3 miles from Carlinville, the day 
we left Chatam. David Jared [Jarett}], a brother-in-law of Capt Morris and 
uncle of Bunks* took sick that night and died the next day and was burried 
with the honors of war the next day on the ground we camped on. He drank 
very hard for the last 8 or 9 years and most people thought he would have 


acknowledged authority is Justin H. Smith, The War With Mexico, 2 vols. (New York, 
1919). There are excellent chapters on the war, particularly the Veracruz to Mexico 
City campaign, in Lloyd Lewis, Captain Sam Grant (Boston, 1950), and Douglas S. 
Freeman, R. E. Lee: A Biography, 4 vols. (New York, 1934), vol. 1. See also Isaac 
H. Elliott, compiler, Record of the Services of Illinois Soldiers in the Black Hawk War, 
1831-32 and the Mexican War, 1846-8 (Springfield, 1882). This contains the muster 
rolls of each company and regiment, but there are many inaccuracies. For the identi- 
fication of individuals I have used Smith, The War with Mexico; John C. Power, 
History of the Early Settlers of Sangamon County, Illinois (Springfield, Illinois, 1876); 
Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Henry Starr, eds., The Dictionary of American 
Biography, 21 vols. (New York, 1928-1944); and Harper's Encyclopedia of United 
States History, 10 vols. (New York, 1902). 

6 Achilles Morris was born in West Virginia, married there, and came to Loami 
township, Sangamon County, in 1826. He served in the Black Hawk War and four 
terms in the state legislature. Capt. Morris died in Mexico in 1847. His eldest son, 
Jonathan, enlisted in his father’s company, and was promoted to major of the Fourth 
Illinois Regiment in Mexico. (See note 8). He was one of the party that captured 
Santa Anna’s wooden leg, now in the custody of the Adjutant General of Illinois. 
See also John King’s account of this incident in Jacksonville Daily Journal, Feb. 16, 
1914: “{At the battle of Cerro Gordo} I noticed not far distant a carriage, no team 
being attached to it, and jestingly said to my comrades, ‘Boys, there is Santa Anna’s 
carriage. Some of the boys went to the carriage, obtained Santa Anna's cork or 
wooden leg, which was brought back to Springfield as a trophy. They also picked up 
several Mexican dollars scattered on the ground and {I} guess [these] never reached as 
far as Springfield.” 

7 At the outbreak of the Mexican War, Baker returned from Washington to 
raise a regiment of volunteers. He wa% an influential member of the Whig Party in 
Illinois until he went west in 1852. He was elected to the United States Senate 
from Oregon in 1860. He recruited a regiment in the Civil War and was killed at 
the battle of Ball's Bluff in 1861. 

8 Bunk Morris was probably Jonathan Morris, son of Achilles. See note 6. 
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died ‘ong ago. Neither the Capt nor Bunk took it very hard as they were 
looking for him to die every day. A great many of the people thought his 
death was hurried on by his not getting anything to drink after being drunk 
for a week. On Sunday he drank a great deal and kept in his tent and went to 
sleep instead of walking around until he got sober, and whilst laying there he 
was seized with a fit in which he died... . 

I am in Miltons tent. He is the greatest changed man you ever saw. 
I am glad to state so that you can tell his mother that I have not seen him 
drink any since we have been here, and that he has quit gambling and behaves 
himself remarkably well. We do not allow card playing at all in our tent 
neither for fun love nor money.*° 


Throughout his career in the army, John King was con- 
sistently sober and careful with his money, certainly the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, because he noted that ‘“‘we did not 
stay in Carlinville any longer than we could get fresh water. 
Col Baker went there a little while before us and placed some 
guards before all the grog shops so that no one could get any 
liquor in any form to drink.” And, if it wasn’t safe to drink 
hard liquor, neither was it always safe to drink water, because 


John told about a ‘‘man by the name of Webber who after 
reaching Alton in a very warm state drank a great deal of cold 
ice water when to warm, then went in a swimming and came 
out and went back to our Camp at Upper Alton and took sick 
and expired in the afternoon and was burried with the honors 
of war to day (3rd of July) He was also a hard drinking man 


9>11 


and drunk nearly all the time since he volunteered. 

The troops halted at Alton long enough to receive their 
“arms and accoutrements,” before marching to Jefferson Bar- 
racks at St. Louis. Here John had one of the few sick spells of 


® Milton Morris was probably a son of either William D. Morris or John Morris, 
brothers who had come to the Lick Creek area in 1825. They were not related to 
Achilles atid Jonathan Morris. 

10In editing John King’s ‘etters, I have retained the spelling and abbreviations 
of the originals, and no change has been made in word order. _Ellipses have been 
used both for words and sentences omitted. Since there are thirty-five long letters, 
written in small, careful script in this Mexican War series, I have thought it wise, 
considering limitations of space, to make selections from each of them, rather than 
to give them in their entirety. 

1i To his father David King, Alton, July 3, 1846. 
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any kind that he suffered in the war. He told his mother: 


I have been well since I left home excepting two days Fryday & Satur- 
day. I had a slight Bowel complaint but am over it now. Dr McKneil 
{McNeill} of Springfield’* is our surgeon, a very fine man and much esteemed 
by all the regiment. . . . I took some calomel and something I dont know what 
from Dr. McK which eased my bowels in short order. When Mrs Mor- 
rison heard I was sick she sent Eugene her son to see if she could do anything 
for me or if I wanted any Jelly, preserves, or any thing at all.'® 

To his mother’s anxious inquiry about how he was stand- 
ing the marching in rain and sun, he replied reassuringly that 
“we have not marched over one hour in the rain since we left 
Springfield. The sun was not very warm. We marched only 
20 miles in a day and that is merely good exercise for me. 
The ist 2d and 3d Regiments passed here yesterday for 
Mexico and we leave here for Point Isabel'* on Thursday. We 
are to go under General { Zachary } Taylor.””” 

Meanwhile the soldiers had their first pay day, and John 
spent $13.19 for the making of his uniform and forwarded 
$25 to his father, for, as he said, ‘I had no use for it. I have 
7 or 8 dollars left, and on the 9th of August we draw 16 or 20 
dollars more. I don’t know whether we get 8 or 10 dollars a 
month.” Any how we draw our monthly pay every two 
months. ... Tell Father I will keep enough money to bring me 
home should we be disbanded in Mexico or Texas.” John 
went on to discuss other matters of concern to his mother. He 
told her he already had a New Testament, “before you men- 
tioned it.” She need not worry about his not getting enough 

12 Dr. Francis A. McNeill, an ordained minister of the Methodist Church and a 
graduate of the University of Maryland where he studied medicine, came to Spring- 
field in 1835, where he preached and practiced medicine. He does not seem to have 
gone te Mexico, since John makes no further mention of him, and Power, History of 
the Early Settlers of Sangamon County, says nothing of war service, and notes that 
McNeill moved to Peoria in 1847. He is not listed as the surgeon of the Fourth 
Regiment in Record of the Services of illinois Men in... the Mexican War. 

13 To Sarah Anne King, St. Louis, Jaly 19, 1846. 1 am not able to identify 


Mrs. Morrison. Jelly and preserves were looked upon as necessary aids to recovery 
from any illness. 

14 Point Isabel was one of several camps for receiving volunteers. It was on 
the Gulf of Mexico near the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

15 To Sarah Anne King, St. Louis, July 19, 1846. 

16 It proved to be $8.00. 
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sleep because he had not seen a mosquito since he left home, 
and very few flies, and “there is not much danger of their 
breaking my rest.” Several of his friends were sick. Bunk 
Morris had the bowel complaint, and the doctor said it was so 
common because of the change of climate and water. 

John checked with Colonel Baker, and confirmed the 
rumor that they would be headed for Point Isabel and then be 
on their way to Mexico City, and suddenly he was awake to the 
fact that he was a soldier, that his country was at war, and that 
“soon there would be fighting to do... .” He asked that his 
mother kiss all his brothers. 

This may be the last letter I may write to you but the Lord is just & 
gracious, he only knows who may be slain in . . . battle, and should it be my 
lot, remember I left in good humor, as you know without the least angry 
thought against any one. When you write tell me all about Lucie [his young 
sister}, and all the boys. Who got my gun, horn &c. 

again Farewell,"’ 

The Fourth Regiment, which believed itself to be ‘not 
only the best drilled, [and the best} looking, but the best be- 
haved one’ that had come down the river, was marched all 
over St. Louis so that Colonel Baker could show it off."* 

The regiment embarked on the steamboat Sa/tana on July 
22, but the boat did not get under way until the next day. 
Progress down the river was slow. It was not until Saturday, 
July 25, that they passed Memphis, ‘a small town but quite 
pretty, and .. . situated in a bend of the river. The houses are 
all of brick.” Monday they steamed past Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee where they saw “many large plantations judging from 
the large no of negro houses all along the river.” At ten 
o'clock at night they stopped briefly at Vicksburg ‘‘to put out 
some freight . . . [ but} no one was allowed to leave the boat.” 
The Saltana did not arrive at New Orleans until Wednesday, 
July 29, having taken seven days to make the trip from St. 


17 St. Louis, July 19, 1846. 
18 To David King, New Orleans, July 30, 1846. 
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Louis. John said of the great gateway to the Mississippi Valley: 


The city is verly large and . . . pretty. There is about one hundred and 
50 ships there now, besides many brigs and steam Boats. Since we came 
here there was four ships came up the river and only one went down. There 
is a steam ship here anchored out in the middle of the river waiting for us.... 
The Levee here is not much higher than the city as was reported. It is not 
more than 3 feet at the highest place. I went fishing yesterday but could 
not get a bite, but fish 3 and four feet long would jump up just beside the 
ae 

New Orleans runs east and west or rather its streets run east and west 
and the city is built so. . .. Hogs are not allowed to run in the city. I should 
like to live here very much. There has been very little sickness here this season 
and a case of yellow fever has not been known. The climate, some think is 
much warmer than Lick Creek, but if what the people says is true I have 
seen as warm a day on Lick Creek. . . . It rains about noon nearly every day. 
The warm part of the day here is from 10 until two oclock. After two it is 
quite pleasant. The mornings are quite cool. The breezes from the Gulph 
are really pleasant. . . .'° 


There are no letters telling of John’s trip across the Gulf 
of Mexico to Texas, but by August 16 he was in camp on the 


Rio Grande, about ten miles from the coast town of Brazos 
Santiago. He told his father that he thought he would stay 
there “until fall when we will be disbanded.” In the camp the 
Illinois troops found themselves among a number of men from 
Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. John was 
shocked at some of the things that went on. He told about a 
great fight between the Georgians and the ‘‘Kentucks.”” The 
Georgians routed the Kentuckians, and no one was killed 
although some blood was shed. ‘They fought with knives, 
clubs bottles and every thing they could lay hands upon and 
many were sadly hurt.” He reassured his family that he was 
well, but he said that ‘‘a man in one of the Regiments, whilst 
standing guard was sun struck and fell dead upon the spot. 
The regiments from Kentucky have the measles and mumps 
among them.” A boac has just landed to take them up the 

19 Thid. 

20 Childhood diseases were frequent among the young soldiers of both the Mexican 


and the Civil wars. So many men came from isolated farms and had not been exposed 
to mumps, measles, chicken pox, etc. 
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river a few miles. When sickness gets into camp they always 
move the regiment as it is considered healthy.”** John de- 
scribed the camp as being 


on the banks of the Rio Grande about 10 or 12 miles from its mouth. The 
Rio Grande is much muddier and swifter than the Mississippi, and is about 
or between three and four hundred yards wide. It looks very much like our 
creek when it is high, up to the top of the banks. It is very deep, and the 
water is cool and healthy. . .. The day we arrived here some of our men killed 
29 rattlesnakes in one hour and it was not a good day for snakes, either. The 
largest one was 4 feet 14 long the others not so large. . . . There are all kinds 
of vermin here, horned toads and horned grass hoppers. All insects have 
horns.** 


John was making his future, although he did not know it. 
His officers were observing him, and he did stand out because 
of his sobriety and steady dependability. His facility with the 
pen was utilized by them: 


I wrote a letter for Captain Morris to his wife from Brazos Santiago 
and you can get the letter to read if you want it. He thought it was first rate 
and he wanted all our neighborhood to see it. You can send round and get it. 
He paid quite a compliment to me in it, but I did not want to write it, but 
he made me do so. He promised when I was writing, to do something for me 
if he was elected to the state Jegislature this session when we got home.** 


A few days later John wrote to his brother James telling 
him, 


I know that you will be a little surprised on Receiving a letter from 
your brother, who a few weeks ago was among you, enjoying all the comforts 
any person kneeded in this life, and among many friends, much esteemed by 
him, and moreover in his happy horne. “There is no place like home.” There 
is in that simple phrase, a great deal which many out on this campaign can 
and do say with sincerety of heart. Now far away, but among many friends, 
I know there is no place like home, but I can make myself contented in any 
place.** 

21 It was the prevailing medica! theory that these diseases were caused by “‘polluted” 
air, and certainly, considering the poor sanitary arrangements in army camps, the 
air soon became somewhat less than clean and sweet-smelling. See George W. Adams, 
Doctors in Blue (New York, 1952), for a discussion of military medicine in the 
Civil War. Conditions were much the same, perhaps worse, in the Mexican War. 

22'To David King, Brazos Santiago, Aug. 16, 1846. 

28 [bid. 

“4 To his brother, James King, Banks of the Rio Grande near Berita, Aug. 22, 
1846, 
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JOHN NEVIN KING, THE Happy SOLDIER 
From an ambrotype owned by his nieces, Mrs. Fred Seegar and Bertha 
King Mason of Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Here is the secret of John King’s satisfaction with the life 
of a soldier. In his letters he made frequent mention of his 
friends and family, but he was never homesick; he wanted to 
hear from them, and he was a little hurt if he did not receive 
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frequent letters, but he never expressed a desire to be back 
home. In the early months of his army service he was sur- 
rounded by men who had been his neighbors, and so he was 
never lonely. Later, when the Illinois regiments had gone 
home, he was still contented.” John reported to his brother 
that he was stationed near the town of Berita: 


fIc is} a small town on the river, with about 100 inhabitants, and they 
are hardly inhabitants, for they are nearly scared to death. We have been here 
for a little over a week, and most of our troops are satisfied here, but we are 
not to remain here long, if report that is now raging be true. It is the 
report that on Tuesday next. . . . General Taylor with his forces leaves 
Camargo, and will take up his line of march for Monterey, and as soon as 
practicable, we will leave here for Camargo.*" 


Since James was employed in a general store, John 
thought he would like to know about commodity prices in 
Mexico: 

Shoes common are worth from two to 4 dollars. Whiskey which is 
brought here by smugling sells very readily at 50 cents a pint. Whiskey of 
the meanest quality the same. Cheese worth only 50 cents a pound butter 
from 50 to 100. Flour $10.00 per hundred weight Potatoes 25 cents a dozen 
either large or small. Lemon ade with a little Ice in it 10 cents. Straw hats 
from one to two dollars. Onions 614 cents a piece, Brandy 75, and Gin 50 
cents per pint. Ground coffee 50 cents a pound. Blk Pepper per paper 25 
cents. Ceyenne peper grows here in great abundance. I suppose you would 
like to make money selling things at these rates. . . . 

I have enjoyed very good health ever since my sojourning in this the 
valley of life and death, or ants and flies. I have not seen a fence since J 


25 John King spent much of his life away from home and family. Soon after 
he returned from two years in Mexico, he was off across the plains to California, where 
he found employment in the quartermaster’s department of the army, acted as assistant 
quartermaster of the railroad survey of the thirty-fifth parallel, and in a similar capacity 
on the Northwestern Boundary Survey of 1857-1861. He served through the Civil 
War as commissary of subsistence, with the rank of captain (he was brevetted major in 
1865), taking part in several battles in the East and in Tennessee. After the war, he 
returned to the Pacific Northwest, where he worked at various jobs until he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Collector of Revenue at Kodiak, Alaska. While there he married a 
widow, a Russian, with two small children. A son was born to John and his wife, 
Marfousa, in Alaska. In 1879 the family returned to Oregon, where he went into 
farming. His wife and her children died there, and John and his son returned to 
the Middle West, where they lived with one or another of his brothers and sisters. In 
his later years he made his home with his younger sister, Lucie King Mason, in 
Jacksonville, Ill., dying there March 26, 1915. 

26 To James King, Banks of the Rio Grande near Berita, Aug. 22, 1846. 
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left home, that is since I left New Orleans. I have not seen but one dog 
since we have been in Texas. But there is plenty of mules jacks and mustangs 
running wild all over the country surrounding this. The climate here is quite 
healthy but very warm. There was about 400 mules passed our encampment 
last night driven by Mexicans who were taking them to Brazos Santiago 
as Uncle Sam (Pres Polk) had bought them for the use of the government. 
Mules sells here for, from 10 to 20 dollars the best quality. Ponies can be 
bought for the same. If our company should take a notion to go home by 
land I will perhaps take a pair of mules with me or else I will get a pony for 
you and the other boys. I forgot to tell you that common writing paper is 
Selling here at 10 cents a sheet or $2.40 cents per quire... . 

The water all around us is rather Salty with the exception of the Rio 
Grande. You can dig a well 20 yards from the river and you cannot to save 
your life get fresh water. We are camped about one half a mile off of the 
river, but we have to go there for water to wash and cook with. We are all 
provided with tin canteens which hold only three pints and in which many 
of us carry our water. There is a few fish caught in the river once in a while, 
which vary from 10 to thirty pounds in weight. I have not caught any yet, as 
the sun shines to warm to be out in it. It is much warmer here than in Lick 
Creek but the mornings and evenings are quite pleasant. We drill every 
morning (Sundays excepted) from 7 to 8 o clock, and in the evenings we 
form dress parade from 5 to 6 and then drill sometimes for an hour after- 
wards. We have not [had] to drill very hard.*’ 


John was one soldier who did not complain of the food. 
In fact he told James, ‘I suppose you think we fare very well 
for soldiers,” and described army chow with hearty approval: 


We have plenty to eat, good bacon, flour, rice, coffee, sugar, and occasion- 
ally vinegar and molasses. We drink coffee three times a day and make it very 
strong. We draw one pint for every six men per day {probably one pint, dry 
measure}. Plenty of flour which we make into dough and fry in our gravy 
which fries out of our meat. Sometimes we make it into batter and make 
fritters. Boiled rice is very gocd now I can assure you although as you know 
I would at home refuse it with Preserves on it. We sometimes draw Beans 
which we make dumplings and soup out of. ... We are allowed to go hunting 
here either in Mexico or Texas. There is plenty of Beeves running at Jarge 
and a few deer. We have killed several since we have been here. . . . 

There is very few Mexicans io be seen here, and those that are here are 
hard at work. The country is very flat and nearly all of it is covered with 
water, making it impossible to move a regiment by land any distance. When 
we leave for Camargo we will take a boat.** There is no timber to be seen 

27 Ibid. 

28 Camargo was about 200 miles up the Rio Grande and was the main base for 
army operations under Gen. Zachary Taylor in northeastern Mexico. 
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here, nothing but chapperel [chapparal}]. This chapperel is a small bush you 
may say and resembles our peach trees as much as one peach tree does 
another, only the leaves are not alike. It is about the same size.*” 


John was involved in one of the riots that took place 
among the restless soldiers who, unused to discipline, rebelled 
against it while inflamed by the cheap whiskey so readily 
available. Two Georgia companies on board a steamboat 
about to leave for the advanced base near Monterrey, began to 
fight among themselves. The colonel in charge of the Geor- 
gians asked Colonel Baker for help, and two companies of the 
Fourth Illinois, armed with unloaded muskets were called out. 
With Colonel Baker at their head, they marched to the boat: 


{Baker} jumped aboard . . . drew his sword and commanded peace. No 
sooner did he do so than a captain or one of the Georgians (an Irish 
Company) drew his sword upon the Col. They made several passes at each 
other, and one of the georgians shot a pistol and Col Baker droped, but just 
before we heard him plainly cry out “Come on Company D, your Col’s in 
danger.” .. . News came that the Col was shot dead, but somehow some of 
our men were on board the boat and immediately caught the Col and took him 
ashore. 

All this while the georgians kept fighting among themselves and our 
men killing as many as they could of both companies of georgians. The Col 
was taken to a sutler store and kept there til morning. At last the war was 
quelled. Some few of the Georgians was killed and many were thrown over- 
board into the river who were never heard of. One man if our Regt. belong- 
ing to company C was mortally wounded by a pistol shot which he died of the 
Ist of Sept. I cannot give you a full account . . . as we know not how many 
was killed & wounded but, I am glad to state that Col Baker was not shot 
with a ball, but was wounded in the neck by a thrust of a bayonet and is not 
considered dangerous by our surgeon. The man that wounded him was 
killed by a man of our regt dead on the spot. 


In the meantime, ammunition was issued to the Illinois 
companies and the Georgians were confined to their boat. A 
guard, of whom John was one, was set for the night. It was 
not until sunrise next morning that a relief company was sent 
in and John and his fellows were allowed to return to camp 
for breakfast and a few hours sleep. Young King continued: 


29 To James King, Banks of the Rio Grande near Berita, Aug. 22, 1846. 
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When I awoke I went out to see what was going on and soon found out 
that the Georgians {had} submitted and stacked their arms before our guard. 
They were then marched up before our company and into our quarters, to be 
looked at by our Major and Lieut Col. 4 men were noticed that were in the 
affray and were ordered to be put under arrest and chained. They were 
chained and put on board the boat to be taken to headquarters where they 
will be court marshalled and perhaps shot.*’ 


A few days later the Illinois regiments were moved up 
the Rio Grande to the base camp at Camargo. King’s company 
went on the Colonel Cross, a new steamboat which had been 
built in Pittsburgh and had come directly to the theater of war. 
At Camargo all four of the Illinois regiments were assembled. 
Soldier gossip had it that they were all to join General Zachary 
Taylor in his effort to defeat the Mexican forces and occupy 
the northeastern part of the country. John tells what he found 
at Camargo: 


Camargo is quite a town or rather it has been before the Mexican revolu- 
tion commenced but now nearly all the houses are deserted. There is a few 
Mexicans here who are very friendly but if they could only catch one of us 
alone from our camp they would soon put an end to us... . This place is 
situated on the San Juan River about 6 miles from its mouth. It empties 
into the Rio Grande. .. . 

Gen Taylor is at Monterey reports say and it is rumored that he took it 
without firing a gun. But I am a little doubtful, for the Mexicans were some 
20,000 strong and had fortified one of his passes.*! We expect to have one 
more battle with them. We will find out whether we will have to fight or 
not in a few days. If he has taken Monterey I think we will not have any 
thing to do except Guard Camargo. We have 24 pounders placed in their 
public square pointing every way, so it will be impossible for them ever to 
defeat us at this place. 

General Shields has been ordered to go and meet General Wool at a 
pass he has to cross somewhere on the Rio Grande.** There is 18 men to 
80 To Sarah Anne King, Rio Grande near Berita, Sept. 2, 1846. 

31 The battle of Monterrey was fought and won on Sept. 20, 1846. The Mexican 
commander surrendered to Taylor on that date and on Sept. 24, the city was occupied 
by the Americans. The Mexican garrison was less than 10,000; Taylor's force was 
about 6,000. 

82 James Shields was made a brigadier general of volunteers by President Polk 
when the Mexican War broke out. He was put in command of the First Illinois 
Brigade composed of the First and Second Regiments. After the battle of Cerro 
Gordo he was brevetted major general. 

John E. Wool entered the army during the War of 1812, becoming a brigadier 
general in 1841. He was a division commander under Taylor and was brevetted 
major general after the American success at the battle of Buena Vista. 
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guard him on his way, they are to go on horseback. Ed Allsbury, Bunk 
Morris, Harvey Darneille and Hugh Paul** are going from our company. 
There is several more going from our Co., [but} none that you know. I wanted 
to Go but Captain Morris [did] not want me to do so. . . . He also said 
that they would be in many dangers toils and snares on the trip and he 
thought that I had better stay with him... . 

We have not drawn any of our monthly pay yet and it is uncertain 
when we will draw, as all the money that was here was taken to pay off the 
troops at Monterey... . 

I am not tired of soldiering yet, and I think {I} wont be should we 
remain our year out. It is very uncertain how long we will be out. Some 
think . .. we will stay out our 12 months. I hardly know what to think. But 
it makes little difference how long we stay if I can enjoy good health. J 
{think} I will be able any how to make 50 dollars more for you. I know 50 
will help a good deal. I am sorry that I cannot send you some now. But if I 
had a thousand, it would be too much risk to run, to send it in a letter from 
here. I will take care of all I draw and spend as little as possible. . . .** 


Satisfied though he was, John King still thought of family 
and friends back home. As the preceding letter indicates, he 
was very generous, feeling a responsibility to help his father 
in every way he could. David King, with his large family, a 
wiie who often was not well, and because of his inexperience 
as a farmer, was frequently in need of cash. John’s concern 
over not being able to send any money home was somewhat 
relieved when he heard from his brothers that the family was 
doing very well because the crops had been good, and the stock 
was fattening.” 

John, assuring his brothers that he was “still in good health, 
... although it is quite a hard life to live,” reviewed the war 
situation: 

General Woolls whole Brigade enjoying good health. . . . Col Hardin** 

88 T am not able to identify any of these men (except Bunk Morris, for whom 
see note 8). There was a Darneille family that lived in the Lick Creek area, but 
Power, Early Settlers of Sangamon County, does not list a Harvey. Power names an 
Alsbury and an Aylesbury family who lived in Sangamon County, but no Ed in 
either. No Paul family is noted as living in the county. 

54 To David King, Camargo, Sept. 27, 1846. 

85 To his brothers (not named individually), Camargo, Oct. 16, 1846. 


86 John J. Hardin of Jacksonville was elected colonel of the First Regiment in 
1846. He led his regiment in the battle of Buena Vista where he was killed on the 


field. 
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has lost only 9 men out of his whole regiment since he left Alton Ills. and 
think of some of our companies loosing 14 men. Our Company (D) has lost 
8 since we left Sangamon. . . . Col Forman’s troops** are camped with us.... 
The Mexicans it is stated are fortifying at Sautillo {Saltillo} about 300 miles 
from here. Report says they are 30,000 strong and by first of March they 
will be 50,000 strong and be ready for another Fandango (fight) We are to 
leave here shortly, and march and join General Wools army and then we 
will proceed to Sautillo and attack that place. 

I suppose you know that Tampico is taken and that it was taken by our 
marine forces. Such is the report we have.** Only a few days ago it was 
thought we would have to go to Tampico, but now report says Sautillo.** 


The longer John stayed in the army, the better he liked it, 
and in his next letter to his father he was thinking of seeking 
an appointment to West Point. He served as Colonel Baker's 
orderly and took advantage of his association with the colonel 
to ask that Baker use his influence to get him an appointment. 
John told his father: 


I am very well and still satisfied with soldiering. I dont suppose you 
would know me, I have grown so much. I am very fleshy. The climate here 
agrees with me. The water of the San Juan river is quite warm so warm that 
we can bathe in it. ... We have been at this place nearly 3 weeks (Camargo) 
abought 150 miles from Monterey. We did not get here in time to go to 
Monterey for the battle or we would have been in it. We may have some 
hard fighting to do yet, but it is very uncertain. I hardly think we will be 
disbanded until our year expires. 

General Patterson is here, and he has the big head so much that no 
person can see him. I am acting as Col Bakers Orderly to day and he said 
he could not dare hardly speak to him let alone introduce a person to 
ra 

I hope you are getting along well. I long to see all of you. I often think 
of you all, but I am doing very well at present." 


(To be concluded in the Summer issue.) 


87 Ferris Forman of Fayette County, colonel of the Second Illinois Regiment. 

88 Tampico was not seized by a naval force until Nov. 15. 

89 To his brothers, Camargo, Oct. 16, 1846. 

4° Robert Patterson, at this time major general in command of forces along 
the Rio Grande, was from Pennsylvania. David King had known General Patterson, 
and he wanted John to introduce himself. The remark here attributed to Col. Baker 
reflects the general opinion of both men and officers that Patterson was pompous 
and overbearing. 

41 To David King, Camargo, Oct. 23, 1846. 





JAMES ROBERT MANN: 
LEGISLATOR EXTRAORDINARY 


BY L. ETHAN ELLIS 


HE skilled technician, bulwark of American industrial 

know-how, has opposite numbers in many fields. Such a 
socio-political mechanism as the legislative process, for ex- 
ample, presents the tyro with problems at least as complicated 
as those of industry. And a study of the record discloses the 
recurrent appearance of legislative technicians as skilled as 
their industrial counterparts. Such was James Robert Mann 
(October 20, 1856-November 30, 1922), who for thirteen suc- 
cessive terms (after his election in 1896) sat in Congress for 
the Hyde Park district of Chicago. 

The writer first encountered Mann while hopefully pur- 
suing his doctorate via a study of the congressional careers of a 
group of Chicagoans. The vast majority of these lake-front 
worthies rest quietly embalmed in the obscurity of his disserta- 
tion. It has always seemed, however, that at least one merited 
a better fate. From old notes, from the pages of The Congres- 
sional Record, and from the thirty-five volumes of Mann 
Papers in the Library of Congress (consisting mostly of the 
gleanings of a clipping bureau; he destroyed his correspond- 


partment of history at Rutgers University. His dissertation "A His- 
tory of the Chicago Delegation in Congress, 1843-1925” was pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for 
the Year 1930 (pp. 52-149). He is also the author of three books 
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ence), let me try to reconstruct a career which for sheer useful- 
ness in the process of legislation ranks high in American an- 
nals. Such an essay may at 
once call attention to a figure 
distinguished within a some- 
what narrow compass and fur- 
nish a minor footnote to the 
history of the legislative pro- 
cess. 

Education and experience 
alike led Mann naturally into 
politics. Class valedictorian 
at the University of Illinois 
(1876) and at the Union Col- 
lege of Law (1881)—later 
Northwestern University Law 
School—Mann had, prior to his 
second graduation, begun to as- 
sist in the editing of federal 
court reports for Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin. The con- 
tacts thus established eased 
open the professional door. He 
lived in Hyde Park, then the largest village in the world, where 
an interest in its real estate development soon gave him a 
comfortable competence. Local affairs claimed considerable 
attention and he became successively a member of the board of 
education, a village trustee and village attorney. His Chicago 
firm of Mann, Hayes and Miller, real estate and chancery 
lawyers, made city contacts possible and a chance, said the un- 
friendly, to insert three pair of feet in the municipal trough. 
At any rate, he served as a master in chancery and as attorney 
for the South Park Commissioners, and when Hyde Park was 
annexed to Chicago his combination of village and city inter- 
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ests made him, in 1892, a logical contender for the City 
Council from the new Thirty-second Ward, which included 
the northern part of the quondam Hyde Park. His opposition 
to a clique of his fellow aldermen addicted to the not un- 
familiar Chicago practice of “boodling” brought added pres- 
tige and rounded out his professional and early political ex- 
perience. 

As early as December, 1894, the incumbent Congressman, 
J. Frank Aldrich, told Mann that he planned to retire at the 
end of the Fifty-fourth Congress and advised the latter to pre- 
pare for the succession. With this blessing and his previous 
record, nomination and election followed in course. Re-elec- 
tions in his strongly Republican district were normally rou- 
tine matters; only occasionally did local or national upheavals 
pose momentary threats, and neither his standpattism and de- 
votion to Speaker Joseph G. Cannon nor the Insurgent revolt 
of 1910-1912 sufficed to oust him. His district, practically a 
pocket borough, repaid his efficiency by faithfully returning 
him at each election through that of 1922. 

Momentous changes were in the making as the Fifty-fifth 
Congress assembled on March 15, 1897, but these would 
hardly have been apparent to the Chicago neophyte. William 
McKinley had downed the cheap Populist-Democratic dollar, 
but the forces which were ultimately to saddle him with the 
responsibilities of world power were as yet only beginning 
to stir. A freshman congressman could watch the smooth 
operation of stout Republican majorities in both houses. 
Nelson W. Aldrich, William P. Frye, Orville H. Platt, 
William B. Allison, Shelby M. Cullom and Matthew S. Quay 
had long keen senatorial names to conjure with; Thomas B. 
Reed continued to wield the power he had arrogated to the 
speakership some years earlier. Joseph G. Cannon's com- 
pounding of the Reed techniques would, during Mann’s tour 
of duty, bring the office to greater power and to ultimate dis- 
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comfiture. Aside from Cannon and Cullom, only five out of the 
twenty-five Illinoisans then in Congress had served more than 
a single previous term; of the eight Chicagoans, two entered 
with Mann and the rest had preceded him by only two years. 
An early assignment to the important Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce recognized his abilities, afforded his 
energies an opportunity for exercise, and helped to establish 
the direction of his activities. 

His first session saw him maintaining a respectful silence 
in the presence of his elders, but in the second his natural 
assertiveness involved him actively in the field of foreign 
affairs, one of the few areas which over the years interested him 
but slightly. He first briefly challenged Cannon's assertion 
that a proposal to place $50,000,000 7.t McKinley’s disposal in 
the Cuban crisis was not a war measure. Late in March, 1898, 
he engaged in vigorous backstage maneuvering to secure rec- 
ognition of Cuban independence, and by mid-June was shout- 
ing for the annexation of Hawaii. 

Gaining confidence and momentum from this modest 
start, by his third term he was on his feet more than any of 
his local confreres, a distinction maintained for many years. 
His natural combativeness fitted him aptly to become Speaker 
Cannon’s watchdog and chief objector, a role which he had 
assumed as early as 1905. He became, too, the head of the 
Illinois delegation and its member on the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, retaining these positions until his persistent 
support of Cannon’s conservatism made continuance a party 
liability. By 1905, indeed, temperament and experience had 
combined to mold a pattern from which in the next half decade 
emerged his most important contributions. Just as he reached 
the peak of his powers the Insurgent upheaval forced him to 
switch his talents to the negative function of minority leader, 
where for nearly ten years he bent his energies to the thankless 
task of opposition. 
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The figure which trod the boards during these years has 
been outlined by friend and foe, by disgruntled adversary and 
by the memorial orator. Conning these divergent viewpoints 
and reviewing a fairly careful study of his activity as presented 
in the press and the pages of the Congressional Record fur- 
nishes the basis of the following sketch, which attempts a por- 
trayal at the peak of his power and influence. Described on 
occasion as the Congressional counterpart of a schoolmaster 
and as a more elegant edition of John Hay, Mann appeared 
shorter than his actual height since his five foot nine inch frame 
carried one hundred and ninety pounds. Graying hair emerged 
into a white, somewhat undisciplined beard and a longish 
moustache. From these hirsute accoutrements, which topped 
a rather careless style of dress, emerged a gravelly but tireless 
voice. Under all he wore, according to an adversary, “the 
seven bull hides of Ajax,’’ doubtless designed to ward off 
the darts of the Democrats. 

His generally recognized legislative pre-eminence stem- 
med from unusually industrious and methodical work habits. 
It was his self-confessed custom to study the text of practically 
every bill which advanced past the stage of mere introduction, 
pencilling on each the points which seemed dangerous or ob- 
jectionable to guide him when debate was in order. He con- 
tinued this time-consuming habit for years, finally delegating 
the task of research and annotation to clerks, and was always 
well-fortified on run-of-the-mill proposals as well as those of 
greater import. The sheer physical labor entailed in reading 
these thousands of bills and the accompanying committee re- 
ports was no small item. He remained constantly on the floor 
when actual business was underway (he took no lunch), and 
was never far distant during general debate. His out-of-hours 
reading consisted of two newspapers, government reports, two 
garden books and four or five novels per week as escape litera- 
ture, and the Congressional debates of the previous day perused 
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on the morning trip to the Capitol. His lighter moments were 
devoted to various domestic pursuits. A period of illness neces- 
sitating absence from the House found him making pickles and 
preserves; he was said to have personally ‘put up” two thou- 
sand jars. At another time he set out twenty thousand cuttings 
during a spring sojourn in Chicago. And on still another occas- 
ion he sent a form letter to the faithful of his district offering 
them as many tree and shrub seedlings (raised from seed gath- 
ered on White House and Capitol grounds) as they could 
take away with them. Once, too, he parried an embarrassing 
barrage of reportorial questions by proudly reporting that 
a florist had named a newly-developed lily after himself and 
Mrs. Mann. 

This natural aptitude and this dedicated regimen devel- 
oped a rare knowledge of parliamentary procedure. Nicholas 
Longworth referred to him as “‘a master legislator and a super- 
parliamentarian.” Gaillard Hunt compared his work favor- 
ably with that of James Madison while the latter was fighting 
the legislative battles of the early Republic. After noting that 
Mann was on his feet during debate more than any member of 
his acquaintance, Frederick H. Gillett pointed out that he ex- 
celled in the routine of legislation, the ‘ordinary close, logical 
discussion which has influence with Members of the House and 
affects opinion here.” And in 1913 Cannon, then a veteran of 
nearly forty years’ service, could say that “in all that time . . . no 
man has served in this House . . . who by his industry, by his in- 
telligence, by his courage . . . has been as competent a legislator 
as the minority leader of the House.” A natural aggressive- 
ness spurred this acquired knowledge to a point where prac- 
tically no legislation passed without the impress of his mold- 
ing hand. The reader of the Record is bewildered to find that 
the index of his activities often exceeds a page per session of 
that publication’s fine print. The hundreds of references, 
however, turn out on examination to be of two sorts: first, a 
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solid contribution to the debate on certain measures; and sec- 
ond, an endless succession of brief appearances devoted to per- 
fecting, advancing, or obstructing a huge variety of proposals. 

During what might be called the period of his most con- 
structive activity, prior to loss of the House to the Democrats in 
the election of 1910, he exerted these talents affirmatively; as 
leader of the minority he became an obstructionist par excel- 
lence and a great annoyance to the majority. Even while on 
the majority side, however, he annoyed some of his colleagues 
by the very excess of his knowledge. This made it hard for 
him to ‘‘suffer fools gladly,” and on occasion he could not re- 
frain from taking control (and consequently, credit) away 
from a colleague charged with primary responsibility. None 
disputed that the end-result was better for his interference, 
but few enjoyed the fact. For example Longworth, having 
referred to Mann in a 1923 address as ‘the ablest and most use- 
ful legislator that this country has produced in the last quarter 
of a century,” proceeded to quote from his own remarks of an 
earlier day when he had chided Mann. for wanting to play not 
only Hamlet, a role which he adorned, “but the fair Ophelia 
and the King and the Queen and the first grave digger.” 

Despite his activity, Mann’s name stands on only two 
pieces of legislation, the Mann Act (1910) prohibiting the in- 
terstate transportation of women for immoral purposes, and 
the Mann-Elkins Act (1910) constructively amending the In- 
terstate Commerce Act of 1887. Again, however, the overt 
record fails to measure his actual contribution to the legisla- 
tive process, as an examination of various episodes, generally 
resulting from his membership on the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, will show. 

The Act of 1887, intended to invest the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with regulatory power over the railroads, 
and the Sherman Act of 1890, aimed at combinations in re- 
straint of trade, had fallen into respectable inutility, emascu- 
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lated by judicial interpretation and public indifference. Only 
after 1900 did the offenses of Big Business against the public 
interest push their way upward to command the attention of 
that shrewd reformer, Theodore Roosevelt. As early as Janu- 
ary, 1898, however, Mann had gone on record as favoring 
a thoroughgoing revision of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Five years later he steered through the House a bill establish- 
ing a new Department of Commerce and Labor, including a 
Bureau of Corporations, which he himself proposed. This 
fact-finding agency was designed to furnish information on 
corporate misdeeds as a means of supporting corrective meas- 
ures. In 1903, too, he guided the House passage of the Elkins 
Anti-Rebate Act, designed to rectify one of the worst of rail- 
road abuses. Thus he contributed positively to the first suc- 
cessful administrative and legislative attempts to ameliorate 
business abuses. 

He also forwarded the next regulatory step, the Hepburn 
Act of 1906, which at long last made the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a real instrument of control. Roosevelt's pres- 
sure, exerted early in 1905, led to the framing of various pro- 
posals, none of which became law. Mann played some part 
in framing one of these, and took occasion to introduce a bill 
of his own, the distinctive features of which were its attempts 
to speed up the cumbersome procedure presently slowing de- 
cisions in railway rate cases, and its proposal that (subject to 
judicial veto) a rate established as reasonable by the Commis- 
sion should remain the maximum for five years. In the new 
Congress Mann labored valiantly on behalf of a new bill which 
became the Hepburn Act, his principal speech being a ciosely- 
reasoned argument addressed to the constitutional aspects of 
the rate-making power. At this point Roosevelt was reported 
to have referred to him as, next to Hepburn, his own most in- 
fluential friend in the sponsoring committee; and another press 
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comment said that he had left his personal impress on all com- 
merce legislation since 1900. 

The next step was the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910, which 
extended the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over communication by telephone, telegraph, cable, and 
wireless and permitted it to suspend proposed rate changes 
pending examination into their reasonableness; more efficient 
handling of appeals from Commission decisions was sought 
through the agency of a special Commerce Court which was 
expected to gain expertness by devoting itself solely to com- 
merce cases. As the new chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, Mann played a leading role in the history of this important 
legislation. After forfeiting a vacation junket to Panama in 
order to participate in framing the proposal, he initially re- 
fused to introduce the administration bill because he objected 
to the Commerce Court; his alternative (introduced January 4, 
1910) contained a somewhat cumbersome substitute. Execu- 
tive pressure, however, forced acceptance of the court; aside 
from this one defeat, the bill carried practically everything he 
favored. He had charge of the bill, and in opening debate he 
supported its Commerce Court provision. He carried it 
through the House and, as a member of the conference commit- 
tee fought valiantly and in the main successfully for the House 
proposals against those of the Senate. This involved doing 
battle with such stalwarts as Stephen B. Elkins and Nelson W. 
Aldrich during the five weeks of the conference period; press 
reports had him coming off well in this contest. The Act, a 
landmark in its field, received Taft’s ready signature and an 
expression of presidential confidence that it would contain no 
jokers after Mann’s scrutiny. 

Perhaps his most dramatic performance accompanied the 
passage of the act of June 30, 1906, directed to the regulation 
of interstate and foreign traffic in food and drugs. Again 
Mann had long been interested in the matter before it reached 
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the point of action, having proposed legislation as early as 
January, 1902. Four years passed, however, before he was able 
to help bring to fruition the work so long and vigorously 
pushed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of the Department of Agri- 
culture. In March, 1906, Mann reported the Hepburn Bill, 
already twice defeated in the Senate after having passed the 
House, but various parliamentary misadventures kept it in 
abeyance until early June. Roosevelt, on June 4, made public 
the sensational report of the Neill-Reynolds investigation into 
conditions in the Chicago meat packing industry; the same day 
Mann introduced a resolution bringing the House pure food 
proposal (an improved substitute for a Senate bill already be- 
fore the House) to the floor, but Speaker Cannon, fearful of 
political consequences in an election year, ignored Mann's 
maneuver. 

Executive pressure forced the Speaker's hand and the bill 
passed in the session’s hectic closing hours. Mann brought to 
the fray elaborate exhibits showing the evils of the existing 
situation; he paraded honey, manufactured in a glucose fac- 
tory, but containing an occasional dead bee to give verisimi- 
litude, pepper berries made of tapioca dyed with lampblack, 
and another substitute offered to the pepper trade at five dol- 
lars per ton, designed for conversion into the “finest pepper,” 
for sale by the ounce. His speech, with the amused and de- 
lighted interruptions of his colleagues, covered ten pages of 
the Record—its supporting documentation another fifteen. 
He was largely instrumental in putting the bill through the 
House and the ensuing conference committee. Wiley thanked 
him heartily for his contribution to this first step in protecting 
the public from unscrupulous purveyors of adulterated and 
misbranded articles; years later Cannon referred to the Act as 
“the work of James R. Mann... one of the greatest triumphs 
of individual judgment, based on careful investigation, | have 
ever seen in the Congress.” 
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In the list of commerce-connected legislation may be men- 
tioned finally the law of 1910 to which Mann’s name has al- 
ways been attached in the public mind, the Mann Act prohibit- 
ing the interstate transportation of women for immoral pur- 
poses. This, along with the Mann-Elkins Act, a law providing 
governmental machinery for the Canal Zone, and one reorgan- 
izing the lighthouse service, bears witness to the diversity of 
his interests and his activity during the short period of his 
tenure as chairman of the committee. 

He was also prominent in the successful move of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association to rid the press 
of tariff burdens on Canadian-produced newsprint. This pro- 
gram brought the publishers into sharp conflict with the 
domestic manufacturers, naturally desirous of retaining the 
benefits of protection. The publishers’ failure to secure an 
adequate reduction in the Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909 had 
much to do with the bad press accorded that measure; their 
subsequent pressure was significant, too, in embarking Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft on the well-conceived but ill- 
starred adventure of reciprocity with Canada. Mann’s figure 
moves actively through much of this complicated and rapidly 
shifting scene on a level which was to make him “the recog- 
nized congressional authority on paper for the next decade.” 
His original involvement resulted from an evasive technique 
designed to keep the explosive tariff issue out of the 1908 presi- 
dential campaign. 

Theodore Roosevelt's aversion to tariff-tinkering is well 
known; much less publicized is his deference to publishers’ 
pressure in a seldom-noted message of March 25, 1908, recom- 
mending legislation removing the duties from wood pulp and 
reducing, under certain conditions, those on newsprint. The 
ensuing maneuvering threatened to blow the tariff question 
out into the open; resort was finally had to the time-honored 
tactic of the affrighted politician: an investigation was au- 
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thorized which would, it might be hoped, outlast the immedi- 
ate emergency. Thus was born the “Mann Committee” of four 
Republicans and two Democrats, charged with studying the 
problem of newsprint supply. Its work continued from April, 
1908 until rendition of its final report on February 19, 1909; 
lengthy hearings and extensive travel to producing areas in 
the United States and Canada eventuated in the accumulation 
of six volumes which have been mined profitably by every sub- 
sequent student of newsprint history. 

Caught thus in the middle of a producer-consumer 
wrangle, Mann apparently approached his assignment without 
preconceptions. The record proved him a shrewd, persistent, 
and meticulously careful investigator who steered an urbane 
if sometimes caustic course between the windy arguments of 
rival claimants. The committee's tentative preliminary report 
(May 28, 1908) satisfied neither publishers bent on tariff re- 
duction (it indicated unwillingness to strip newsprint of pro- 
tective benefits without securing a Canadian guid pro quo) nor 
manufacturers desirous of keeping prices high (it gave some 
credence to publishers’ charges of a manufacturers’ combina- 
tion to create monopoly prices). At almost the same time 
Mann introduced, by request, a bill permitting the President, 
under proper safeguards, to negotiate reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments. The publishers promptly picked up this cue and in the 
autumn came out in favor of a reciprocal arrangement with 
Canada which would attain their ends. The story to date 
shows Mann starting as an agent of party dilatory tactics, pur- 
suing a middle course as committee chairman, and eventually 
proposing a technique which might attain the publishers’ ends. 
The committee’s final report was still more favorable to the 
publishers, as it confessed American dependence upon Cana- 
dian materials and proposed to reduce the tariff on newsprint 
from $6.00 to $2.00 per ton as a means of inducing Canada to 
remove existing export restrictions on wood, pulp and paper 
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which were presently endangering the perpetuation of the 
American newsprint industry by limiting its access to Canadian 
raw materials. 

The Mann Committee’s recommendations went into the 
House version of the Payne-Aldrich tariff legislation; the 
Senate raised the rate to $4.00 per ton and the conference com- 
mittee fixed the final levy at $3.75 (plus a surtax of $2.00 per 
ton, plus the amount of export levy, in case of Canadian taxa- 
tion of exports of paper or its raw materials), to the consider- 
able discomfiture of the publishers, who saw their hopes of 
cheaper newsprint going glimmering. In addition to its fail- 
ure to cut the rate enough, the law contained retaliatory meas- 
ures more severe than those recommended by the Mann Com- 
mittee, directed, as were the committee’s proposals, to obtain- 
ing relief from Canadian export restrictions. In his original 
remarks on the bill Mann supported the newsprint provisions, 
based on his committee’s report; he pushed again the idea of 
reciprocity with Canada. When the conference committee 
reported the final provisions, much less favorable to the pub- 
lishers, he indulged in one of his rare deviations from party 
regularity; the debate featured his disagreement with the news- 
print provisions and his consequent vote against the entire con- 
ference report. He compared favorably his own proposition 
for the elimination of Canadian export levies with those of the 
conference committee, and challenged the whole proposal as 
a club waved under Canada’s nose in contrast with the olive 
branch which he himself had extended to the Dominion. 

When Canada refused to yield to pressure the unfavor- 
able Payne-Aldrich arrangements became operative, with con- 
sequent ill effects on publishers’ temperature and purses. In 
December, 1909, Mann attempted to resolve the impasse by in- 
troducing two bills, one of which went beyond the Mann 
Committee report and proposed complete removal of the news- 
print duty in return for relaxation of Canadian restrictions. 
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The publishers exerted considerable intermittent but unsuc- 
cessful pressure to secure the passage of this bill, advantageous 
to their interest. From this point the newsprint story merged 
increasingly with the larger narrative of Taft's efforts to 
secure a fairly broad reciprocal agreement with Canada, and 
Mann’s part in newsprint matters declined after the election 
of 1910 threw his party into the minority. His role, however, 
in furnishing information on the paper question and in at- 
tempting to improve the position of the newspaper publishers 
had been a not inconsiderable one. 

The rising tide of Insurgency which swept a Democratic 
majority into the House elected in 1910 moved Mann across 
the aisle into the opposition, to whose leadership he was 
presently elevated. By this time temperament, habit, and ex- 
perience had combined to develop a character which both 
fitted and handicapped him in the performance of his new 
assignment. For years he had been Cannon’s deputy, though 
not nominally floor leader. This association bred both famili- 
arity and admiration. When the Insurgent wave lapped at 
Cannon’s feet in March, 1910, Mann was one of those whose 
broom tried to sweep it back. He became, too, a chief lieu- 
tenant in defeating the reformers by directing their own ma- 
chinery against them. High Insurgent hopes had been set on 
new rules designed to force dilatory committees to disgorge 
bills kept overlong from the floor. When these were put to the 
test Mann co-operated with the Old Guard to vitiate their ef- 
fectiveness; hopeful Progressives found first place pre-empted 
by his motion to consider a post office reorganization bill; Can- 
non blandly ruled that its fifty thousand words must be read 
for the information of the House—a process far outlasting the 
two days per month during which the new rules were opera- 
tive. He continued to load the calendar, introducing in a 
single day no less than 107 motions to discharge committees. 
These episodes reflect accurately a well-developed conserva- 
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tism and a ‘stalwart partisanship” which in the view of his 
detractors crossed the line into toryism. 

Curiously, however, he was chosen minority leader partly 
because of one of his infrequent moves off the party reserva- 
tion, his opposition to the Payne-Aldrich Tariff having made 
him persona grata to the Insurgents who forced Cannon to 
relinquish control. More important, of course, were his 
proven industry andefficiency and his known skill at parliamen- 
tary manipulation. His new post gave full scope to this latter 
talent, already so well developed by 1908 that an exasperated 
opponent asserted that Mann would doubtless pause before 
the opening gates of Paradise to remark: ‘Reserving the right 
to object I will enter and look about a little.” His own theo- 
ries of minority leadership had developed within a few months 
to a point where he told an interviewer that it was his “duty 
to be posted about everything that comes before the House . . .” 
he “must have some knowledge of all bills which are on the 


calendar and of all reports which are made . . . must be in con- 
stant touch with the minority members of every committee and 
know what is going on in the committees . . . should know the 
merits and the defects of every bill which it is possible to call 


up. 


This attitude toward his duties epitomized Mann's 
strength and indicated his chief weakness: in his efforts, highly 
successful, to master all the intricacies of procedure and com- 
plications of legislation, he tended to run a solo operation. 
Again and again he was criticized for failing to accept the as- 
sistance of his colleagues when available,and for taking into his 
own hands matters which normally were their responsibility. 
Whether because of over-weariness from much responsibility, 
or from an innate lack of tact, his methods often irritated 
friend as well as foe; his brasquerie became almost as note- 
worthy as his ability, and, together with failing health, mili- 
tated strongly against his larger success as minority leader and 
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against the realization of his dream of becoming Speaker when 
his party returned to power in the election of 1918. He be- 
came, in short, a captive to the defects of his own good 
qualities. 

His effective but somewhat high-handed leadership of the 
minority continued through Wilsonian reform, the tensions of 
the neutrality period, and the war crisis, punctuated only by a 
boom as presidential favorite son which died a-borning 
(1915), and by an illness which kept him inactive for months 
in 1918 at the height of the war. His last important battles, 
waged in 1918-1919, resulted in a combination of victory and 
defeat, in which he failed in his ambition to become Speaker, 
but retained a large share of control over legislative policy. 
His candidacy, announced in mid-December, 1918, after re- 
ceiving the endorsement of the Republican members of the 
Illinois delegation, pitted him against Frederick H. Gillett of 
Massachusetts, his senior by two terms in point of service. 
A February caucus deprived Mann of his crowning achieve- 
ment by choosing Gillett as the party’s candidate. 

A number of factors contributed to this disappointing 
result. Of minor importance was the charge that Mann had 
accepted gifts from interests seeking legislative favors. More 
significantly, his health had become increasingly precarious 
and was at best an uncertain quantity. His conservatism was 
well-established and compared unfavorably with Gillett’s 
more liberal outlook. His colleagues as well as his opponents 
had felt the sting of his assertiveness and overcompetence. 
Moreover, the period of American neutrality had found him 
attacking Wilson on various counts, and exhibiting what, to 
his more bellicose contemporaries, seemed an unduly pacifistic 
point of view; even in the caucus his friends had been com- 
pelled to defend him against such charges. A specific action 
which found frequent mention was his support of the McLe- 
more Resolution, requesting the President to warn Americans 
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against traveling on armed belligerent merchantmen. 

Gillett’s victory left Mann considerable consolation, how- 
ever, for a successful maneuver in the same caucus which de- 
feated him for the speakership allowed him to control Repub- 
lican committee appointments, of great significance in the 
formulation of party policy and a victory for the conservative 
point of view which he represented. In March, 1919, he was 
chosen majority floor leader, an honor which he declined in 
favor of Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming. During the re- 
mainder of his career he took no committee posts but occupied 
a sort of roving assignment in which his experience and ability 
served the party majority well as in an earlier day. 

When death terminated Mann’s long career on November 
30, 1922, the Chicago Tribune referred to him as “the best 
informed man on the details of government that ever sat in 
the halls of Congress,” and spoke of his “absolute independ- 
ence and knowledge of legislation, pending and past.” Some- 
what earlier he himself had boasted, modestly enough, that 
he had “drafted more bills which have become laws than any 
other member of the House, and probably I have drafted more 
amendments to bills, which were adopted, than any other 
member of the House.” These statements cover the bare bones 
of a distinguished career. Only by turning dusty pages, how- 
ever, as the writer has done, can be captured the drive, the 
pugnacity, the stubbornness, and withal the sheer ability with 
which James R. Mann enlivened and forwarded the legislative 
process. A terror to his opponents, not always a pure delight 
to those on his own side, his was always a force to be reckoned 
with in arriving at the sum total of positive accomplishment. 





THE PIONEERS OF 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


BY F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 


N the history of American culture the small liberal arts col- 
lege has been one of the most productive social institu- 
tions. In 1950 it was estimated that more than half of all 
collegiate students were attending institutions which normally 
enrolled less than 1,500 students. A few of the colleges 
showed little change in enrollment during the first half of 
the twentieth century, while others recorded a steady growth 
and still others were temporarily overgrown while education- 
hungry veterans of World War II overtaxed the normal capa- 
city of classrooms and dormitories. Many of the colleges were 
located in the Midwest, where they had been a part of the ex- 
panding social and economic pattern since frontier days. 
Among the institutions that had already given a hundred years 
or more of service at mid-twentieth century were Kenyon, 
Oberlin, Illinois, McKendree, Shurtleff, Muskingum, Knox, 
Wittenberg, Beloit, Rockford, Lawrence, Grinnell, and IlIli- 
nois Wesleyan. 
Another important group of Midwest colleges was ap- 
proaching the centennial milepost as the 1950 census was 
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taken. In this group were Antioch, Milwaukee-Downer, Cor- 
nell, Eureka, Wheaton, Lake Forest, and Monmouth. All of 
these schools were founded by religious organizations and 
most of them have continued to be church-related ever since. 
The history of higher education in the early Midwest was pri- 
marily the history of denominational academies and colleges, 
and for many years the church schools were more influential 
than the state institutions. In Illinois, for example, a move- 
ment was started in 1834 to establish a state university but the 
chartering of the institution was delayed for a quarter of a 
century. The main reason for the delay was the growing in- 
fluence of denominational colleges throughout the state. In 
these years the legislature was convinced that the people still 
preferred church schools to state schools and they were practi- 
cal enough not to gamble state funds on a premature university. 
The legislators were well aware of the fact that many people 
clung to the deep-rooted tradition that state education was 
immoral if not actually dominated by the devil.’ 

Generally speaking the Presbyterians were more influen- 
tial in education in the early Midwest than the other denomina- 
tions. This was not due to their numbers, as the Methodists 
lead the field numerically; and it was certainly not due to unity, 
as no denomination suffered more from schisms than the Pres- 
byterians. One reason for their influence was the fact that so 
frequently they were first on the scene, constituting the “‘cut- 
ting edge” of the frontier. This was particularly true of the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, including members of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian and the Associate Presbyterian churches. 
Another reason for their importance in the history of education 
was the fact that Presbyterians insisted on an educated min- 


1 The following studies are helpful in an understanding of education in the early 
West: Donald D. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities 
Before the Civil War with Particular Reference to the Religious Influences Bearing 
Upon the College Movement (New York, 1932); William W. Sweet, Religion on the 
American Frontier, 4 vols. (New York and Chicago, 1931-1946). 
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istry.” This was the basic factor that caused the leaders of the 
Illinois Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church to start the 
movement that resulted in the establishment of Monmouth 
Academy in 1853.° 

Frequently the founding of a college is viewed as a local 
phenomenon, isolated in time and space. When regarded with 
the perspective of the historian, the establishment of Mon- 
mouth College takes on greater significance because it is rec- 
ognized as an important part of a large pattern, a vital segment 
of a movement that was national in scope. There was a close 
relationship between the history of American colleges and the 
history of the westward movement and Monmouth was no 
exception. There was also a close relationship between the es- 
tablishment of Protestant colleges and the interdenominational 
struggle for supremacy among Protestant churches which at 
times became vituperative if not actually violent. On the 
other hand all Protestant groups gave at least lip-service to 
the anti-Catholic crusade that was pressed into high gear in 
the Midwest during the decades before the Civil War. No 
doubt the spread of Protestant colleges was in part a reply to 
the appearance of Catholic schools in the Midwest. Thus 
there were patterns within patterns, movements within move- 
ments, and Monmouth was directly or indirectly concerned 
with several of them.’ 

The local history of Monmouth College began in 1829 
when the first Associate Reformed Presbyterians arrived in 
Warren and Henderson counties. In the spring of that year 
David Findley of Clark County, Indiana, with his two sons, 
David and John, and a son-in-law, William R. Jamieson, set- 


2W. E. McCulloch, The United Presbyterian Church and Its Work in America 
(Pittsburgh, 1925), 154-57. 

3 Minutes of the Second Associate Reformed Presbytery, Oct. 11, 1852 (MS 
in Monmouth College Library); The Monmouth Collegian, June 16, 1881. 

* Typical attitudes of Associate Reformed Presbyterians toward Catholics, Catholic 
schools, Methodists, slavery, etc. were expressed by Alexander Blaikie in his diary of 
a missionary trip through Illinois in 1835. Typed copy in Monmouth College Library. 
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tled on the banks of South Henderson Creek. Jamieson was 
the outstanding personality in the family group and the rustic 
frontier station became known as Jamieson Settlement. These 
men were the trail blazers of the Associate Reformed Church in 
Illinois and two or three years later a continuous tide of immi- 
gration began to pour into western Illinois from Associate 
Reformed strongholds in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and the 
Carolinas. These men and women were not only sturdy pio- 
neers but intelligent citizens “firmly believing in an educated 
ministry and devoted to their church and their God.” 

By 1850 strong congregations had been developed at 
South Henderson, Cedar Creek and Monmouth, and two un- 
usual leaders had appeared in James C. Porter, pastor of the 
Cedar Creek church, and Robert Ross, pastor of the South 
Henderson congregation. Ross and Porter were men of vision. 
They seemed to realize more fully than the majority of their 
contemporaries what the future held in store for the Midwest 
once its great natural resources were fully developed and the 
vast reaches of its rich land completely occupied by millions 
of energetic people. They realized that in this work of expan- 
sion and development the church and the school would play 
important roles, and they visualized an educational institution 
on a higher plane than the ineffective grammar schools of the 
day. This institution should be established on the rich prairies 
of western Illinois and grow as the country grew, develop as 
the Associate Reformed Church developed. It would be a 
moral, educational, and cultural asset to the entire region. 

The dream began to take shape in 1852. The two men 
talked of their plans to members of their congregations, they 
spread ideas about an academy in one of the villages, they in- 
terested the people in the advantages of higher education. The 
first definite action was taken at a meeting of the Second Pres- 
bytery of the Associate Reformed Church of Illinois held at 


“tl F. O. Ross, “History of Monmouth College,” The Annex, Jan. 18, 1890. 
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South Henderson, October 11, 1852. Ross and Porter with the 
able support of W. R. Erskine, presented their ideas to the 
assembled pastors who expressed their interest in the following 
resolution: 

Whereas the demand of the church for an increase of the ministry is 
urgent, especially in our Western field and whereas facilities for obtaining 
an education in a neighborhood is one of the means for meeting this demand 
and whereas it is the duty of the church to see to the education of her children 
and whereas it has been recommended by the higher judicatures of our church 
that the respective presbyteries should establish Grammar Schools in their 
respective bounds, Therefore Resolved 

That this Presbytery take measures to establish such a school and fur- 
ther Resolved that the Rev. R. Ross, Rev. J. C. Porter and Rev. W. R. Erskine 
be a committee to report on the subject of establishing such a Presbyterial 
school in all its parts and that all other members of the Presbytery be re- 
quested to communicate to said committee any information they may obtain 
on the subject." 

Supported with official authority, Ross and Porter in- 
creased their campaigning for the school but it seems evident 
that they wanted an institution above the rank of grammar 
school. They were supported in this view by James G. Mad- 
den, a prominent Monmouth lawyer, who insisted that the new 
institution should be on the college level and that it should be 
established in Monmouth. Porter favored Monmouth, too, 
but he warned Madden that there would be sharp competition 
from other towns, especially Sparta in southern Illinois and 
Oquawka, at that time a lively river port. Consequently, dur- 
ing the winter of 1852-1853, Porter and Madden talked to the 
people of Monmouth on every opportunity about the possi- 
bilities of making the town an educational center. By spring 
considerable progress had been made and many of the leading 
business and professional men favored the establishment of a 
church-controlled academy or even a college. Their interest 
in a church school was increased by the recent failure of a pri- 


® Minutes of the Second Associate Reformed Presbycery, South Henderson, Oct. 
11, 1852 (MS in Monmouth College Library). 
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vately controlled academy and dissatisfaction with the inefh- 
cient grammar schools.’ 

On April 12, 1853, their sincerity was put to the test. On 
that day Porter stopped in Monmouth on his way to the Presby- 
tery meeting at Clayton and told Madden and a number of 
his friends (who were in court at the time) that the question 
of establishing an academy would highlight the agenda. He 
also suggested that if the citizens of Monmouth wanted the 
school in their city it would be wise if they gave him official 
power to act in their behalf. Madden, with a dramatic flour- 
ish, seized a sheet of paper, stepped up to the bar of the court- 
room and wrote out the heading of a subscription paper. 
Then, after subscribing $100 himself, he quietly passed the 
paper around the courtroom and within thirty minutes this 
small group of lawyers, farmers, and businessmen had prom- 
ised to donate $1,150 to help establish a Presbyterian academy 
in their city." The document was turned over to Porter and 
he proceeded on his journey to Clayton and the Presbytery 
meeting. 

At Clayton, just as Porter had anticipated, there was con- 
siderable pressure brought upon the group to have the new 
school located in Sparta or Oquawka. But Monmouth had 
several advantages in location, transportation facilities, espe- 
cially the new Burlington railroad, and physical and moral 
attractiveness. It was also located in one of the most promis- 
ing agricultural areas of the Midwest. The fact that it was not 
a river town, like Oquawka, was in its favor—river towns 
were notoriously boisterous and therefore undesirable as seats 
of learning. However, in the final analysis, it was the fact 
that Monmouth had offered to help pay for the new school 
that turned the votes toward the Warren county seat. Porter 


7 The Monmouth Atlas, Oct. 1, 1896; Luther L. Robinson, ed., Historical and 
Biographical Record of Monmouth and Warren County (Chicago, 1927), I: 139. 

* Dated April 12, 1853, this subscription paper was the first entry in the Minutes 
of the Board of Trustees of the mew school. 
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played the game well at Clayton, holding back his subscrip- 
tion list until the other delegates had made their speeches. 
When he read the subscription paper and the amounts after 
each name he knew that he had the best argument of all. Were 
not many of these men descendants of thrifty Scotsmen? Thus 
it was that April 18, 1853 became Founders’ Day for Mon- 
mouth College." 

At the Clayton meeting of Presbytery a committee of 
eleven was chosen to guide the destinies of the new academy. 
This group, soon to be known as the Board of Trustees, in- 
cluded the Rev. James C. Porter, the Rev. W. R. Erskine, the 
Rev. Robert Ross, Dr. John A. Young, J. C. McCreary, W. R. 
Jamieson, E. C. Babcock, Abner C. Harding, James Thompson, 
N. A. Rankin and James G. Madden. This was a notable 
group of men. They had a deep and sincere interest in the 
enterprise and their energy, generosity, and indefatigable de- 
votion to the cause of education accounts for the initial success 
of the academy in the face of obstacles of every conceivable 
character. Only a few days passed after the Clayton meeting 
before the board held its first meeting in Monmouth on May 
9, 1853. J.C. Porter was elected president of the board and 
James Thompson was chosen secretary and treasurer. A build- 
ing committee was named, a special committee was organized 
to select a principal for the academy, and each member of the 
board was constituted a committee of one to solicit subscrip- 
tions and raise funds to meet the expenses of the school. By 
June 30 more than $2,000 had been subscribed by local citizens, 
and the board borrowed $700 in gold secured by the personal 
notes of James Madden and Judge Ivory Quinby. The latter 
was an outstanding lawyer in western Illinois during the 
1850’s.”° 


% Minutes of the Second Associate Reformed Presbytery, Clayton, Ill., April 18, 
1853 (copy in Monmouth College Library); see also Samuel Miller to James Wood- 
burn, Clayton, Ill., April 20,1853 (Monmouth College Liorary ). 

10 James Martin to James Woodburn, Monmouth, Ill., June 30, 1853; The Annex, 
Feb. 1, 1890; Monmouth Atlas, Oct. 1, 1896. 
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After some delay the new academy opened on the first 
Monday of November, 1853, with the Rev. James R. Brown, a 
graduate of Miami University, as principal, and Maria Mad- 
den, a sister of James Madden, as assistant principal. Brown 
was promised a yearly salary of $800, but since most of the 
money that was being raised was earmarked for the building 
fund, members of the board told him privately that they “did 
not know where the money was to come from to pay him.” 
Shortly after school opened Brown developed a severe case of 
the shakes (ague) and for some time was too ill to care 
whether he was paid or not. He became so exhausted from the 
illness that he asked for a leave of absence and spent most of 
the school year with friends in lowa. Matthew M. Bigger was 
acting principal during Brown's absence. Much improved in 
health, Brown returned to Monmouth in the fall of 1854 and 
directed the academy until it was elevated to collegiate level in 
1856. His brother, William Brown, was his chief assistant, for 
Maria Madden had resigned in the spring of 1854." 

The main problems confronting the board of Monmouth 
Academy from 1853 to 1856 were money, equipment, and 
housing. Of the three housing was the most critical. During 
the first three years of its existence the school moved from pil- 
lar to post. The first classroom of the institution that was to be- 
come the beautiful Monmouth College of today was in a dingy 
frame building that stood on the corner of North Second Street 
and East Archer Avenue. On Sundays this building was used 
by the Christian Church as a place of worship.” 

There is no reliable record extant to indicate the number 
of students who attended the first session of the academy. 
Estimates range from twenty to one hundred, and since the 
academy temporarily absorbed Maria Madden’s select school 
together with the greater number of students from the W. B. 


11 The Annex, Feb. 1, 1890. 
12 Monmouth Atlas, Jan. 13, 1854. 
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Jenks private school, the enrollment probably approached one 
hundred. Because so many of these were young children it 
was necessary to establish a primary department. The tuition 
in this department was $4.00 per session in advance. The more 
mature students could choose between the classical department 
and the English department. The former cost the student $8.00 
per session in advance while the course devoted to English 
literature was two dollars cheaper. 

The school’s equipment was primitive. The room was 
equipped for church services and only poorly furnished for 
that function. The lighting was inadequate and heat in winter 
uncertain. There were no partitions to separate the several 
classes. To provide desks, wide boards were hinged to the 
back of the rather unsteady pews. The boards were supported 
by wooden braces which could be folded back out of the way 
when the building was being used for religious devotions. To 
make some distinction between the higher and lower divisions 
of the school, a large calico curtain was hung by small brass 
rings to a cord stretched across the room from side to side. 
When school was not in session the calico could be easily 
drawn back like a stage curtain, making the entire room avail- 
able for all school programs or for the meeting of the Christian 
Church congregation.’ 

In the fall of 1854 the academy moved to the basement of 
the Presbyterian church on South Main Street. The new loca- 
tion was furnished with a better type of desk but otherwise it 
had few advantages over the Christian Church. Apparently 
the basement was the soundest part of the building as the 
superstructure was anything but stable. According to James 
Madden the church was leaning at a sharp angle and it was 
necessary “to get a big pole and prop it up to keep it from 
falling down.’”"* But apparently the old church was not as 

18 The Rev. Martin Morrison and F. O. Ross wrote several valuable articles 


on the academy for The Annex, Jan. 18, Feb. 1, 1890. 
14 Monmouth Atlas, Oct. 1, 1896. 
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structurally anemic as it appeared. Not only did it hold to- 
gether during the two years it was occupied by the academy, 
but with remodeling, face lifting, and the addition of numer- 
ous poles it served as a local opera house for many a long year. 

In the history of higher education in the Midwest the 
academy was a tentative proposition, a trial balloon used to 
test the cultural needs and aspirations of the community. If it 
failed no serious loss would be incurred. If it showed definite 
signs of success then the investment could be increased, the cur- 
riculum expanded, and the institution raised to the collegiate 
level. The Monmouth Presbyterian academy, according to its 
promoters and its board of trustees, was destined for a long 
and fruitful career. After the first year, as the school grew 
with the growing town, efforts were increased to transform 
it into a college. In 1856 the state legislature was petitioned 
for a collegiate charter and Dr. David A. Wallace was elected 
president of the college. The Rev. Marion Morrison of Tran- 
quillity, Ohio, was selected to occupy the chair of mathematics 
and natural science, and James R. Brown was promoted to a 
professorship of ancient languages. 

Meanwhile the building committee was carrying out in- 
structions to provide permanent housing for the growing insti- 
tution. Their task was made easier by the donation of a lot on 
what is now North A Street by Abner Clark Harding, pioneer 
builder of the Burlington railroad, who became one of the 
college’s greatest benefactors. Plans for a substantial brick 
building were drawn up, the contract was let, and the struc- 
ture was scheduled for completion early in August, 1856. An- 
nouncements were made that the first session of the college 
would begin in the new building on September 1. 

As it turned out the announcements were somewhat pre- 
mature, and represented the exuberant optimism of the board. 
On September 1, much to the dismay of everyone concerned, 
the college building was still without a roof. Under the 
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circumstances, postponement of the opening would have been 
accepted as inevitable but the pioneers of Monmouth College 
were not ordinary men and they were determined that the 
college was to begin on schedule even if classes had to be held 
on benches in the public square. Fortunately it was not neces- 
sary to adopt this rather bizarre expedient, although the alter- 
native was not much better. The board rented a little school- 
house built of hand-hewn timbers that stood on the present 
site of the Monmouth Y. M.C. A. Here in this humble, rustic, 
one-room building, on September 3, 1856, Monmouth Acade- 
my became Monmouth College, consecrated by prayer, a song, 
and the faith of the founders. 

The college occupied the little schoolhouse for five or six 
weeks before the new building on North A Street was ready 
for use. During this time the number of students increased 
from twenty-one to fifty,’ a number which overtaxed the ca- 
pacity of a building which had never been intended for the 
cradle of a college. The faculty consisted of Professors Brown 
and Morrison, as President Wallace had not arrived from 
Boston and he was not expected until some time in October. 
No efforts were made to organize regular classes although 
assignments were made and sporadic recitations were 
heard. On Friday night of the first week of the first term 
twelve young men called a special meeting in this makeshift 
college building and organized the first of the famous literary 
societies.” It was called the Erodelphian Society. A few 
weeks later it took the name long familiar to all Monmouth 
alumni, Philadelphian. Daniel Harris was the first president 
of this society, and the term of office was only four weeks. 
Harris had attended Washington College in Iowa during the 
preceding year which made him the first transfer student in 
Monmouth’s history. 

i ‘15 The figures are approximate. 
16 For an interesting article on the literary societies see Loren P. Beth, “Mon- 


mouth Literary Societies,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XLII (Sum- 
mer, 1950), 120-36. 
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So the little old one-room schoolhouse was to have some 
hallowed associations for the first collegiate class and for 
Brown and Morrison, too. Although the days were hectic and 
uncertain, there was a realization that this unpretentious 
schoolhouse, more than any other building, was the real birth- 
place of the college. At the time students and professors felt 
“much as a swarm of bees feel when they have gone from the 
old hive and find that they have no queen.’”” But later they 
realized that they had developed certain sentimental attach- 
ments for the old school, and Morrison in particular, carefully 
watched the building as it was moved from lot to lot all over 
town to make way for more pretentious structures. 

In October, 1856 the new building was ready for occu- 
pancy and at the same time David Wallace arrived from 
Boston and began his duties as president of the college. When 
faculty and students moved into their new home they scarcely 
dreamed that within a few years they would be asking for 
additional rooms in which to conduct the classes and carry on 
the business of the institution. The first college hall was a 
solid brick structure, 40 by 80 feet and two stories high. It 
contained a chapel seating 300 persons and there were eight 
well-lighted classrooms. Heat was furnished by stoves and 
fireiaces and a flaw in one of these caused a small fire in the 
building several years later. The original plans called for a 
belfry. In general the first building erected for the college 
was very plain, reflecting the architectural influence of colonial 
New England. Had it been ornamented with a graceful spire 
it would have closely resembled the rural Congregational 
churches so familiar to eighteenth century Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

Perhaps the same thought flashed through the mind of 
President Wallace on that day in October, 1856, when he 
first looked upon the building. Certainly, there was little else 


“at The Annex, April 18, 1890. 
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in the town that reminded him of New England. The strag- 
gling town, surrounded by the prairie and extensive groves of 
trees, presented a sharp contrast to cultured Boston and the 
trim Massachusetts villages where he had lived and worked 
for six years before accepting the presidency of the young 
college in western Illinois. 

Monmouth was a city in name only and it had many features 
that were reminiscent of the frontier. The streets were muddy 
lanes or dusty trails according to the season. Sidewalks were 
few and far between and street lighting was only a dream in 
the fertile brains of a few progressive citizens. Cows roamed 
at will over the yards and prairie chickens were often observed 
flying over the public square. But there was a brand new 
telegraph line and the iron horse was making the stage coach 
a museum piece. Then, too, there was the embryonic college, 
with its hopes, its desires, and its ambitions. All it needed, 
according to its friends, was money and inspired leadership. 
David Wallace gave generously of his time, energy, and abil- 
ity, and there were many who said that his inspirational leader- 
ship was contagious. 

David Alexander Wallace was born near Fairview, 
Guernsey County, Ohio, June 16, 1826, the son of John and 
Jane McClenahan Wallace. His parents and grandparents 
were of Scotch-Irish ancestry, hardy men and women who up- 
held the Scotch-Irish tradition of piety, tenacity, education, and 
leadership. The Scotch-Irish immigrants of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries were usually in the vanguard of the 
advancing frontier, carrying their militant Presbyterianism and 
their insistence on an educated ministry into the early West. 
The Wallaces and the McClenahans were no exceptions, and 
before the War of 1812 they were giving their support to the 
kirk and the school in the Pennsylvania settlements and before 
long they were pushing westward with plow and ax and Bible 
into the virgin land of eastern Ohio. David Wallace in his 
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own time and for his own generation was to be a pioneer of 
education in western Illinois. 

The future president of Monmouth College began his 
education in the winter of 1830-31. He was only four years old, 
but already he exhibited that urge to learn that was to char- 
acterize his entire life. The snow lay deep in eastern Ohio that 
winter, too deep for the short legs of a boy of four, but he was 
so infatuated with school that his uncles took pity on him and 
carried him piggy-back through the drifts so that he would not 
miss his lessons. He learned rapidly and when he was twelve 
he matriculated at Madison College, Antrim, Ohio. He made 
a good record at this school but the cost of college education 
began to strain the family budget and young David found it 
necessary to teach school for several years before continuing 
his advanced studies. In 1844 he entered the junior class at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, where he became popular 
with faculty and students. Here he met Marion Morrison 
who, twelve years later, became the first professor of mathe- 
matics at Monmouth College. 

Wallace made an excellent academic record at Miami 
and in August, 1846, graduated at the head of his class. The 
fact that he was elected president of Muskingum College be- 
fore he received his diploma from Miami would indicate that 
he was considered a promising young man. He stayed at Mus- 
kingum until 1849, when he resigned to accept an administra- 
tive post in the public school system of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. However, the desire to enter the ministry was becom- 
ing too strong to be denied, and after private study and several 
courses in theology in Associate Reformed Presbyterian semi- 
naries at Oxford, Ohio, and Allegheny, Pennsylvania, he was 
ordained by the Associate Reformed Presbytery of New York 
in 1851. Two other momentous events took place in this year. 
He was appointed pastor of the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church at Fall River, Massachusetts, and he married 
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Martha J. Findley of New Concord, Ohio. Henceforth, Martha 
Wallace was one of the main sources of inspiration for his 
work. 

The young couple entered upon their duties at Fall River 
with all the enthusiasm of determined youth. The pastorate 
was anything but a sinecure. David Wallace had accepted the 
position because it offered a challenge to his ability as a 
preacher. He found the congregation disorganized, discour- 
aged, and burdened with debt; but within a year he brought 
order out of chaos mainly by the sweat of his brow and the 
sincerity of his teaching. In the beginning the congregation 
was as undeveloped as a missionary outpost. He went from 
house to house preaching, lecturing, holding prayer meetings 
and giving wise counsel on matters religious, social, and eco- 
nomic. By 1854 the Fall River Church was firmly established 
and his presbytery placed him in charge of a new congregation 
in East Boston. Once again he found himself in a missionary 
environment, and again he began the slow, arduous task of 
molding a church from grass roots and human souls. The 
pastorates at Fall River and East Boston offered Wallace many 
opportunities in church and youth leadership and in social and 
financial administration. In these congregations he tested his 
philosophy of life, sharpened his wits, and lost the lingering 
traces of adolescence that had clung to him as he left the 
seminary. He learned valuable lessons in humanity, in co- 
operation, in adaptability, and in sacrifice. These experiences 
served him well when he took over the responsibility of guid- 
ing Monmouth College." 


18 There is no adequate biography of Wallace and most of his personal papers 
have been destroyed. For a brief review of his life see H. F. Wallace, A Busy Life; 
A Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. David A. Wallace (Greeley, Colo., 1885). 
Additional information can be found in files of the local newspapers, the college 
papers, and the college yearbooks. 





Ieee FOST OFFICE IN ILLINOIS 
PFOITICS.OF THE 1850's 


BY DON E. FEHRENBACHER 


HE United States Post Office was never, from its very be- 

ginning, completely shielded from the pressures of partisan 
influence, but it was Andrew Jackson who consciously shaped 
it into an instrument for the maintenance of political power. 
Entering the White House in 1829, Jackson persuaded the 
overly-scrupulous postmaster general, John McLean, to accept 
an appointment to the Supreme Court, and then replaced him 
with William T. Barry of Kentucky, a thorough-going politi- 
cian who was willing to implement the President’s policy of 
rewarding his friends and chastising his enemies. 

The first head of the Post Office to hold cabinet rank, 
Barry was soon presiding over a program of wholesale remov- 
als and appointments which set a pattern for the decades that 
followed and reached an apex, according to one leading au- 
thority, in the administration of James Buchanan.’ It was the 
controversial question of slavery in Kansas, with the accom- 
panying defections from the Democratic Party in the North, 


1 Dorothy Ganfield Fowler, The Cabinet Politician, The Postmasters General, 
1829-1909 (New York, 1943), 89-90. 
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which brought in the 1850's a more ruthless use of the patron- 
age than ever before. And since Stephen A. Douglas was at 
the center of the Kansas storm, it is not surprising that the 
state of Illinois should present a striking picture of the spoils 
system in the Post Office, as it operated on the local level. 
Although nominally chosen by the president or the post- 
master general, the postmasters were by this time actually 
selected by the members of Congress from each state. The 
latter, in turn, usually consulted local leaders, and the people 
of a community often made their wishes felt by drawing up 
petitions nominating certain men for the coveted positions. 
Few of the 1,484 offices in Illinois at the end of the 1850's 
were of significant monetary value. Only twenty-eight paid 
more than a thousand dollars a year, and three-fourths of 
them were worth less than one hundred dollars annually.’ 
Even those appointments yielding the top salary of two 
thousand dollars were desired less for the money than for the 


prestige and power that went with the office. The Springfield 
postmaster, Isaac R. Diller, told Douglas in 1854 that his job 
was more trouble than it was worth, and that he kept it only 


3 


because “it gave me a position to help you and your friends.” 

In a village or small town, the postmaster was quite often 
a merchant, station agent, or newspaper editor, who ran the 
post office as a sideline, in much the same way that drug stores 
today operate postal sub-stations. In many cases his literacy 
was minimal, and his sense of responsibility negligible. It 
was his duty to provide the equipment for the office, and his 
privilege to choose its location and to fix the hours that it 
would be open. In 1859, the Mattoon postmaster wrote to 
Douglas asking his advice in regard to “refitting upp the office 
& enlarging the same.”” He was afraid that he might take such 


2 Register of Officers and Agents, Civil, Military, and Naval, in the Service of the 
United States on the Thirtieth September, 1861 (Washington, 1862), 354-79. 

®Tsaac R. Diller to Stephen A. Douglas, Dec. 15, 1854, Stephen A. Douglas 
Papers, University of Chicago. 
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a step, only to be removed. “If I thought the Administration 
would retain me as Post Master,” he went on, “I should go to 
considerable expense in fitting upp a good neat & substancial 
office.’””* 

Occasionally the postmaster confused his ownership of 
the property with the ownership of the office. At Decatur, 
Postmaster Philip B. Shepherd was also editor and publisher 
of the Decatur Magnet, and his assistant on the paper was one 
John Ryan. In 1859, Shepherd entered into an agreement with 
his assistant’s son, Matthew Ryan, whereby he turned over the 
post office equipment, resigned his position, and secured the 
appointment of the elder Ryan in his place, all for the sum 
of five hundred dollars. When all of this had been accom- 
plished, the Ryans defaulted on their part of the bargain, and 
Shepherd brought the entire affair out into the open by insti- 
tuting a suit against Matthew Ryan in the Circuit Court at 
Decatur.” And in 1856, F. C. Wing of Collinsville reported 
to Trumbull that the incumbent postmaster had ‘‘sold his prop- 
erty in the place and made over, it is believed, so far as it lay 
in his power, the good will so to speak, of the post office.” 

That the part-time nature of the postmastership in smaller 
communities was often a source of annoyance for the public is 
suggested by this complaint from Wenona: 

There is a very general dissatisfaction with Mr. Van Allen the PM at 
this place, because he is disobliging & frequently neglects or refuses to let 
subscribers have their papers, or letters, after coming some distance from 
the country. The office is in the Passengerhouse, a very unsuitable place 


and as he is the Station Agent the business of the R. R. Company must be 
first attended to all the time, while those having business at the P. O. must 


4D. J. Connely to Douglas, Feb. 14, 1859, zbid. Daniel Wadsworth, postmaster 
at Auburn, IIL. in a letter to Representative Abraham Lincoln, Jan. 25, 1848, said that 
his compensation should be increased because he had to “get up twice every night or 
fourteen times a week” to receive mail deliveries and the total didn’t amount to any 
more than when there had been only six deliveries a week. National Archives, Records 
of the House of Representatives, 30th Congress. 

5 Decatur Gazette, quoted in the Chicago Daily Press and Tribune, Nov. 24, 1859; 
Bloomington Pantagraph, Dec. 6, 1859. 

® F. C. Wing to Lyman Trumbull, Feb. 8, 1856, Lyman Trumbull Papers, Library 
of Congress. 
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wait often a long time before he is ready to serve them. I myself have gone 
to the office often & had to wait an hour or more.’ 

Equally productive of friction was the postmaster’s power 
to locate the office wherever he chose. At Sterling, in strong- 
ly Republican Whiteside County, the Democratic postmaster 
in 1858 moved the office from the center to the western edge 
of town. When their protests went unheeded, the citizens 
finally hired a deputy postmaster to get the mail at the new 
office and distribute it at the old.” The location of the post 
office was also a political touchstone at Decatur in 1860, with 
an “Old Square’ faction resisting a “New Square” group 
which was made up largely of administration Democrats." 

Most disconcerting of all, however, was the use of the 
post office as a weapon in political contests. The postmaster 
was often the leader for the administration in his locality, and 
he used his position openly to advance the cause of his party. 
Through the mails there came regularly from Washington 
bags of those public documents which members of Congress 
franked to avid readers among their constituents. Documents 
supporting the administration were often addressed simply to 
the postmaster, it being his duty to circulate them in whatever 
fashion would do the most good. 

“Every Postmaster in the country,” commented the C47- 
cago Democratic-Press, from the incumbent of a metropolitan 
office to the overseer of a single weekly mail-bag in the re- 
motest ‘rural district,’ is thus made an active agent of the party, 
to the detriment if not the entire disregard of the public 
service.” 

Toward opposition documents, of course, the postmas- 
ter’s attitude was likely to be not solicitude but studied care- 
lessness. The Chicago Post Office, distribution center for mail 


7W. L. Walker to Joseph Chandler, Feb. 21, 1859, Douglas Papers. 
* Chicago Daily Democratic-Press, Feb. 9, 1858. 

°F. Priest to Douglas, Jan. 26, 1860, Douglas Papers. 

10 Democratic-Press, Aug. 18, 18506. 
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going west, was regularly accused of “detaining” documents 
opposed to the administration." When Douglas broke with 
Buchanan in 1858, the full power of the postal system was 
turned against him, as the following letter demonstrates: 

I wish to warn you of a practice inaugurated by the Chicago P.M. in 
reference to your documents, which pass thro’ his office. They are generally 
laid aside for a “convenient season,’ to await distribution, and when the 
throwers do distribute they handle them so roughly that many packages are 
broken open, and consequently lost, as many of them are directed to one 
person or to one office on the outside, while the remainder of the package 
merely contain the address of the persons and not the post office. . . . The 
above information comes to me thro’ the route agents.'* 


With Douglas’ onetime friend Ike Cook in charge, the 
Chicago office intercepted not only his documents, but also his 
personal mail. Some persons writing to Douglas addressed 
their letters to his wife or to friends in Washington, in the 
hope of circumventing this interference.” 

It was in his control over newspapers that the postmaster 
wielded the greatest political power. Most of the journals of 
Illinois in the 1850’s were weeklies, and they depended for 
their very existence upon a benevolent postal system. Early 
in the decade, Congress passed several acts which amounted 
to a federal subsidy of newspaper circulation. Most important 
of these was a bill which became law in March, 1851 and 
which provided for free delivery of weekly papers within the 
county of publication." 

As in the case of government documents, however, the 
local postmaster was likely to be much more diligent in deliv- 
ering those papers which supported his party than in handling 


11 Jhid., Oct. 24, 1856; H. Kreismann to Trumbull, Aug. 9, 1856, Trumbull Papers. 

12 George W. Gray to Douglas, May 26, 1858, Douglas Papers. 

13 J, P. Heiss to Douglas, July 15, 23, 1858; James Spencer to Douglas, July 15, 
1858; O. J. Wise to Douglas, Sept. 27, 1858, sbid. 

14 Postage Rates, 1789-1930, Abstract of Laws Passed Between 1789 and 1930 
Fixing Rates of Postage and According Free Mail Privileges (United States Post 
Office Department, n. d.), 38, 40; Ross Allan McReynolds, “History of the United 
States Post Office, 1607-1931" (Ph. D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1935), 
185-86. 
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those which spoke for the opposition. Until 1854, the selec- 
tion of postmasters in northern Illinois, outside of Chicago, 
had been largely the prerogative of Congressman John Went- 
worth, who made use of his authority to advance the sales of 
his Chicago Democrat.’ The situation was described by a 
rival editor as follows: 

Mr. Wentworth has had the appointing of Postmasters hereabouts 
for a great many years, and he has uniformly used the power so as to increase 
the circulation of his paper. No man could be Postmaster in his bailiwick 
who would not perform the drudgery of an active agency for the Chicago 
Democrat, or who would use any exertion to secure subscribers for another 
Chicago paper.” 


In addition to acting as a salesman for the organs of his 
party, the postmaster was in an admirable position to discour- 
age the circulation of opposition papers, which could be lost, 
misdelivered, or delayed until they were stale. The Spring- 
field postmaster was accused of going one step further and 


cancelling subscriptions to papers that he did not like, without 
consulting the subscribers." 

The possible influence of the post office upon newspaper 
circulation is suggested in a letter written by a citizen of Kan- 
kakee to the postmaster general in 1858. Wishing to praise 
his local postmaster, he spoke not of efficient mail deliveries, 
but of the fact that “the circulation of Dem. papers has been 
increased more than ten fold within the last eighteen months. 
While in the same time the repub newspapers have fell off 
more than one hundred percent. This change, in a great meas- 
ure, has been brought about by the enterprising perseverance 
of our P. M.”"* The nature of the “enterprising perseverance” 
is not indicated, but can be conjectured. 

15 Chicago Daily Journal, April 13, 1854; Aurora Beacon, Sept. 28, 1855. The 
latter citation was taken from the collection of source materials at the University of 
Illinois gathered by Arthur Charles Cole, hereafter cited as “Cole's Notes.” 

16 Democratic-Press, Sept. 15, 1854. 

17 Thid., Oct. 5, 1854. 

18 Enclosed in letter of Truman Huling to Douglas, May 14, 1858, Douglas 
Papers. For newspaper complaints about postal service see Weekly Chicago 


Democrat, Sept. 16, 1854: Chicago Daily Herald, March 17, 1859; Canton Weekly 
Register, July 3, 1860, “Cole’s Notes.” 
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Thus the post office, used in a partisan fashion, could 
exercise considerable control over the fortunes of the press. 
“There is no class in the community so completely at the mercy 
of government as newspaper publishers,” said the Chicago 
Democratic-Press. “The Post Office Department, if it sets 
itself against any newspaper establishment, has in its power 
the means of crippling it very seriously, if not entirely break- 


19 


ing it down.” 

It was this admitted relationship between control of the 
post office and the welfare of a newspaper that made the 
Chicago Tribune so anxious to acquire the postmastership for 
one of its editors in 1861. ‘We want the office not wholly for 
the money there is in it, but as a means of extending and insur- 
ing our business and extending the influence of the Tribune,” 
Charles Ray, one of the editors, wrote to Senator Lyman Trum- 
bull after Lincoln’s election.” “If Mr. Scripps had it the 
country Post Masters of the Northwest would work to extend 
our circulation,” added Joseph Medill a week later.”' 

It was nothing new, however, when John Locke Scripps, 
senior Tribune editor, became Chicago's new postmaster in 
1861. This writer has counted more than fifty Ilinoisans who 
were simultaneously postmasters and editors or publishers in 
the years 1854 to 1861. Doubtless there were also numerous 
cases of close relationships—personal, blood, or by marriage 
—between the two positions. 

In addition to its day-to-day functions as part of the 
political machinery, the post office in emergencies could be 
used to impose some semblance of discipline upon the party 
in power. The two important occasions upon which the whip 


19 Democratic-Press, May 25, 1855. 

20 Charles H. Ray to Trumbull, Feb. 25, 1861, Trumbull Papers. 

21 Joseph Medill to Trumbull, March 4, 1861, bid. 

*2 The list of postmasters in the Register of Officers and Agents for 1855, 1857, 
1859, and 1861 was compared with the listing of editors and publishers in Franklin 
William Scott, Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-1879, Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, vol. VI (Springfield, IL, 1910). 
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was cracked from Washington were in 1854 and 1858. The 
issue in both cases was Kansas. During the first struggle, 
Douglas wielded the whip; during the second, he felt its lash. 
His insistence in 1854 that the Kansas-Nebraska bill be con- 
sidered a test of party loyalty resulted in heavy defections 
among postmasters in the northern part of the state. The pun- 
ishment for their heresy was dismissal. “Senator Douglas is 
taking off the heads of all the postmasters in the norihern part 
of the State who are not Nebraska men,” reported the I//inois 
State Journal.” It was a tedious process requiring several years 
to accomplish, but gradually the postmasters turned Republi- 
can were weeded out, sometimes as a result of petitions from 
local Democrats.” 

This first purge had not yet been completed when another 
was superimposed upon it. Douglas’ outright defiance of the 
President upon the Lecompton issue brought on a veritable 
reign of terror among Illinois postal officials. ‘Old Buck has 
got the guillotine well greased and in full swing,” said the 
Chicago Democrat. “From now till election we may expect 
to ene of Douglas’ postmasters’ heads falling into the basket 
as fast as the old machine can be made to work.’” 

As his chief hatchet-men against see te officials in 
Illinois, Buchanan chose Isaac Cook and Charles Leib. Cook, 
a Chicago saloonkeeper and political boss, had been one of 
Douglas’ closest friends until a quarrel over control of the 
Chicago Times had made them bitter enemies. He had served 
a term as Chicago’s postmaster, but unsatisfactorily, since he 
had been unable to account for all the funds. Leib’s past was 
equally questionable and infinitely more varied. Doctor, 
lawyer, liquor dealer, petty official, he was a political chame- 
leon who had ridden with Jim Lane’s Free-State army in Kan- 


*% [linois State Journal, Sept. 16, 1854. 

24 A.M. Herrington to Douglas, Dec. 18, 1857; T. C. Wetmore to Douglas, Feb. 
1856; D. Hoftbine to Douglas, March 4, 1856, Douglas Papers. 
25 Chicago Democrat, Oct. 9, 1858. 
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sas, edited a Democratic campaign paper in 1856, and become 
leader of the Buchanan forces in Illinois by 1858.” 

While hardly of the highest quality, these men were per- 
haps the best that could be found, for administration support- 
ers were scarce in Illinois in 1858. Cook was now restored to 
his old position as postmaster in Chicago, while Leib became 
the President’s special mail agent for the state, traveling 
about ostensibily in a supervisory capacity, but actually to 
whip Federal employees into line behind the Lecompton Con- 
stitution and against Douglas. As the heads began to roll, 
some postmasters hurried to Washington in the hope of pre- 
serving their jobs, while along the same route sped aspirants 
to their positions.” 

Because of a desperate need for newspapers to defend its 
policies, the administration, through its spokesmen in Illinois, 
worked strenuously to hold the loyalty of Democratic editors, 
most of whom leaned toward Douglas. In this struggle for 
control of the press, federal patronage was used as a threat 
to editors who were already postmasters, and as a bribe to those 
who were not. 

At Joliet, Postmaster C. Zarley yielded to the pressure 
and kept his Jo/zet Signal stanchly pro-Buchanan in its editori- 
als,’ while Charles N. Pine, Princeton postmaster and editor 
of the Bureau County Democrat, was rewarded for his faithful- 
ness to the administration by an appointment as United States 
marshal.” 

In Peoria, on the other hand, Postmaster Peter Sweat 


26 Chicago Datly Times, March 9, 21, 1858; George Gillaspey to Douglas, July 6, 
1858, Douglas Papers; Roy Franklin Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy 
(New York, 1948), 212. 

27 A correspondent in Freeport informed Douglas that only one Democrat in the 
city supported the President, and that he “yesterday started for Washington City to 
effect a coup de grace in relation to the P. O. here.” F. W. L. Bradley to Douglas, 
Dec. 30, 1857, Douglas Papers. 

28 Rock River Democrat, Dec. 29, 1857, “Cole's Notes.” 

29"Having the controll of the press and P. office is a// that gives them {the 
Buchanan men} in Princeton any influence,” complained D. G. Salisbury to Douglas, 
March 5, 1858, Douglas Papers. 
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emerged as a cautious supporter of Douglas. Scurrying to 
Washington in an effort to ward off dismissal, he found that 
George W. Raney, editor of the Peoria Democratic-U nion, had 
arrived there ahead of him. Raney promised to lend editorial 
support to the administration in exchange for the postmaster- 
ship, which he received.” 

The editor of the Kankakee Democrat, W. N. Bristol, also 
joined the Buchanan forces in the hope of replacing the local 
postmaster. ‘We could buy Bristol back again cheap & would 
do so if we was satisfied he would stay bought,” wrote one of 
his regular Kankakee correspondents to Douglas. Leading 
anti-administration Democrats in the town, desiring to hold 
the post office at all costs, advised Postmaster Longfellow to 
“go down to Springfield and soft soap Cook & Leib.” The 
strategy was apparently successful, for Bristol did not win the 
appointment, but Longfellow classified himself as a turncoat 
by his conciliation of the ‘“Buchaneers.”””’ 

In spite of their hard work and the power behind them, 
the Buchanan Democrats made a miserable showing in the 
election of 1858. Their candidates for state offices polled only 
five thousand votes, or about two per cent of the total cast.” 
There can be little doubt that the nucleus of this small group 
was office-holders, especially postmasters, who were acting for 
the most part from the hope of monetary gain rather than from 
principle. 

Its use for political purposes, together with generally 
low standards of delivery service, caused much discontent with 
the postal system in the 1850's.’ Post offices, said the Chicago 


30 Democratic-Press, March 13, 1858; Peter Sweat to Douglas, Feb. 8, 1858; C. 
Ballance to Douglas, Feb. 11, 1858; J. B. Taylor to Douglas, March 20, 1858, Douglas 
Papers. 

*1 T. Huling to Douglas, April 29, May 31, 1858; J. W. Caldwell to Douglas, May 
1, 1858, bid. 

82 Chicago Journal, Nov. 18, 1858. 

88 Democratic-Press, March 21, 1854, Jan. 5, 1855; Chicago Democrat, Nov. 17, 
1855; Canton Register, Feb. 7, 1858, “Cole’s Notes.” 
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Democratic-Press, ‘constitute, in fact, the perpetual bribery 
fund of those in power,” while the franking privilege was “one 
of the most potent engines in the hands of political knaves to 
carry out their schemes of villainy, that ever was set in opera- 
tion at the seat of government.” There was considerable 
agitation for making the office of postmaster elective, and some 
persons urged that all or part of the system be placed in the 
hands of private enterprise.” 

The great expansion of railroads during the 1850's meant 
an acceleration of mail deliveries, but it also brought a need 
for more efficient organization and better trained personnel, a 
need difficult to meet because of the partisan uses to which 
the postal system was put. “It is a notorious fact and a crying 
sin,” complained the Chicago Journal in 1856, “that the post 
offices are made to subserve party ends to the delay and injury 
of private business.’”* 

The Republicans were naturally the loudest complainers 
about Buchanan’s use of the Post Office as a political instru- 
ment, but upon gaining power in 1861, they rivaled their ene- 
mies in the energy with which they wielded the patronage. 
The cry for reform, stifled by the exigencies of war and recon- 
struction, resumed with increased vigor during the Grant 
administration, but the struggle to remove the postal system 
from its position of subservience to politics was a long and bit- 
ter one, and it has not yet ended. 


°4 Democratic-Press, April 19, 1854, Feb. 2, 1856. 

‘> Greenville Advocate, Dec. 30, 1858; Democratic-Press, Feb. 2, 1856; Press 
and Tribune, March 25, 1859; Canton Register, Feb. 7, 1858, “Cole’s Notes’; David 
Seem to Doug!as, May 21, 1360, Douglas Papers. 

36 Chicago Journal, Nov. 17, 1856. 








ILLINOIS’ TESTIMONIAL TO 
MRS. RUTHERFORD B&B. HAYES 


BY GEORGE TRESSLER SCOTT 


b ive assassination of President James A. Garfield on July 
2, 1881 and the period of mourning and uncertainty while 
he lay between life and death made it unwise at that time to 
publicize a notable tribute to Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes by 
the citizens of Illinois. Thus a unique and significant event 
took place with practically no fanfare. 

Lucy Webb Hayes was known and loved for her devoted 
care of the wounded on the battlefields of the Civi! W ar, in 
which her husband served as a general, and she was also ac- 
claimed for prohibiting the serving of alcoholic beverages at 
White House social functions while she was the First Lady. It 
was principally because of this latter action that the Illinois 
group honored her. 

There was a great upsurge of agitation for prohibition 
and woman suffrage after the Civil War. Many temperance 
societies were consolidated into national bodies, and in Illinois 
a Prohibition Party was organized in 1868. Then in Septem- 
ber, 1869, a convention called in Chicago by the Grand Lodge 
of Good Templars formed the National Prohibition Party, the 


George Tressler Scott of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, is the 
son of the late Mrs. Samuel Swan Scott of Ottawa, Illinois, who con 
ceived and directed the project about which he writes. The discovery 
of duplicate “Testimonials,” correspondence, and other records of 
this event among his mother’s papers made this article possible. 
This material has been presented to the Illinois State Historical 
Library. 
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first to advocate woman suffrage. The forceful Woman's 
Temperance Crusade led to the organization of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union in 1874, with branches through- 
out the nation and many projects, including legislation at all 
levels and “Scientific Temperance Instruction in Schools and 
Colleges.” 

The temperance cause received great encouragement from 
the practice instituted by Mrs. Hayes of serving only non-in- 
toxicating beverages at the White House. Her departure from 
the tradition of alcoholic 
drinks at public functions 
took a courage rooted deep 
in its conviction. Although 
there was a great deal of pro- 
test and some newspapers 
used catchy epithets such as 
“Lemonade Lucy” in ridicul- 
ing her as a hostess, her ac- 
tion was hailed throughout 
the country. One national 
group collected small contri- 
butions from many individ- ® 
uals and had a beautiful full- 7 
length portrait of her paint- : 
ed by the famous Daniel 
Huntington and hung in the 
Green Room of the White 
House. 

In Illinois, recognition of Mrs. Hayes’ exemplary life and 
leadership took an interesting form, resulting in the presenta- 
tion of six large, morocco-bound, gilt-edged volumes of auto- 
graphed parchment sheets and a pair of richly embroidered 
satin hangings “valued at $1,200." These are now highly 
prized possessions of the Hayes Memorial Library in Fremont, 
Ohio, which is maintained by the state as a memorial. 


Mrs. SAMUEL SWAN SCOTT 
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The idea of this Illinois project originated on September 
17,1880 at a meeting of the Woman's Christian Working As- 
sociation of the Presbyterian Church in Ottawa, Illinois. The 
minutes of this meeting read: “‘On motion by Mrs. Scott 'twas 
voted that society make a silk album quilt enriched with needle- 
work to present to Mrs. Pres. Hayes—an expression of our 
approval of the noble, unprecedented position she has taken 
on the Temperance question as involved in dispensing the hos- 
pitality of the White House.” The matter was referred to the 
executive committee of the association, consisting of Mrs. 
(John?) Manley, Mrs. Hugh Colwell, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Archi- 
bald Armour, Mrs. D. B. Snow, Mrs. R. C. Jordan, with Mrs. 
Samuel S. Scott’ as secretary. 

On November 17 the minute book shows that the program 
had developed into something more pretentious: ‘Testimonial 
plan Modified and Enlarged—On motion by Mrs. Scott voted 
that for the album quilt be substituted a Decorated Hanging 
and Autograph Album, and it be made a State in place of a 
local or county Testimonial.’ A few days later a number of 
men met with the executive committee at the Scott home where 
“The ladies stated the details of the proposed State Testi- 
monial, and as it would involve much labor, the cooperation 
of the gentlemen was desired.” The gentlemen were willing 
and the meeting named one person in each county of the state 
to select a designated number of signers for that county. 

The plan continued to widen in scope and it became evi- 
dent that a broader base than that afforded by Ottawa would 


1As Anna Tressler, Mrs. Scott came to Illinois from Pennsylvania in 1868 along 
with her mother, brothers and sisters. One brother, the Rev. Dr. David Loy Tressler 
was the first president of Carthage College (1873-1880), and two others practiced medi- 
cine in the state. Samuel Scott, her husband, was one of seven brothers who arrived 
in Illinois in the 1850's and established a chain of dry goods stores (Mendota, Amboy, 
Polo, Ottawa, and Bloomington). Samuel and John owned the Scott Brothers store 
in Ottawa. In 1891 John joined two older brothers; George and Robert S., in Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co. in Chicago. 

In addition to the testimonial for Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Scott originated the Saturday 
Industrial School in Ottawa, edited the Ottawa Cook Book, developed the Gospel 
Extension Library and the Circulating Leaflet Packets, and took part in many other 
constructive projects. 
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be needed. Mrs. Scott then visited Chicago where, on Decem- 
ber 4, 1880, an Advisory Committee was organized “at the 
residence of Mrs. Jessie Whitehead, Michigan Avenue. Mrs. 
Judge Caton, Mrs. { Norman} Judd, Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, 
Mrs. Whitehead & Secretary present; Mesdames { Joseph ? } 
Medill, [John C.?} Black & J. V. Farwell unavoidably de- 
tained.” Among mu many other Chicagoans who gave their 
personal assistance were Frances E. Willard, Mrs. T. Lyle 
Dickey, E. B. Washburne, and the Hon. and Mrs. William 
Henry Smith. Those who contributed generously in cash, 
services or material included: for the album—Bradner Smith 
& Co., Donnelley, Gassette and Loyd, and Culver, Payne and 
Hoyne; and for the hangings—Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Charles Gossage & Co., Belding Bros., John V. Farwell, Philip 
D. Armour and Marshall Field. Embroidery for the hangings 
was designed and executed by the Society of Decorative Art. 

The administrative and manual work was still centered 
however in the Scott residence in Ottawa, with many volun- 
teers assisting the busy secretary. Thousands of names were 
received and classified. Each person was to receive the parch- 
ment testimonial blank along with a printed covering letter, 
and to some of them there was a separate request for a “‘sentt- 
ment.” This material was slipped into a pasteboard tube with 
a self-addressed return label. Eight thousand mailing tubes 
and eighteen thousand labels were purchased. The parchment 
sheets were nine and a half by eleven inches in size and had 
spaces for the autograph, address, official position, and profes- 
sion or business of the recipient. The circular letter was headed 
“Illinois State Testimonial” and the opening paragraph read, 
“An Association of Ladies of Illinois propose to present to 
Mrs. President Hayes a Satin Hanging and Autograph Album, 
as a testimonial of her high moral worth and courage in banish- 
ing the wine cup from the White House.” The letter went on 
to explain the project and to invite autographs and. when pos- 
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sible, official seals. It also stated that the embroidered hanging 
would be suspended “by rods and rings made of wood taken 
from the homestead of the late President Lincoln, at Spring- 
field, Ill.” 

The response to this request was nation-wide, more than 
3,000 autographs were returned on some 2,650 parchment 
pages, along with numerous ‘‘sentiments” and official seals, 
as well as hundreds of favorable letters and postal cards. 
Many did not respond, however, and in this group were former 
President and Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant, but their daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant, did. General William T. Sher- 
man signed three of the parchments and on a duplicate wrote: 
“Mrs. Genl. Sherman prefers not to furnish autographs. W. T. 
S.” And Mark Twain replied that he was abstaining from ab- 
stinence. 

Presentation of the testimonial to Mrs. Hayes was origi- 
nally planned for February 22 and then postponed to March 
3, 1881, her last day in the White House. But the arrange- 
ments were not completed before the health of the over-bur- 
dened organizing secretary gave way and the event was 
delayed further. When everything was finally ready the Young 
Ladies’ Temperance Society of Ottawa arranged a preview, 
called the Hayes Memorial Entertainment, which they pre- 
sented in the local Illinois National Guard armory on June 10. 
The satin hangings and the autograph volumes were exhibited, 
and there was a musical and dramatic program, highlighted 
by three readings by Professor Samuel Kayser of Chicago. The 
evening was closed with refreshments and dancing. 

Mrs. Hayes had returned to her home in Fremont, Ohio, 
but plans were not complete for the formal presentation there 
when President Garfield was shot. This, of course, upset any 
arrangements that had already been made, and on August 6 
the former President wrote to his friend Mrs. William Henry 
Smith, wife of the Collector of the Port of Chicago: “While 
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the President is still lying helpless and suffering it seems wise to 
have no formal exploiting . . . and to have the articles sent to us 
quietly as soon as may be. Our best room, 37 x 27 is waiting 
for carpet, furniture, etc., and we ought to first see your cur- 
tains in order to match them and go on with our upholstery.” 
Then on August 17 Hayes wrote again: 


The curtains and books came to hand in apple pie order. . . . All the 
gifts are very beautiful. Mrs. Hayes will prize them and keep them with 
her selected Treasures. ... The kind friends from whom they came will be 
welcomed whenever they come to attend to further formalities. Being very 
informal people we shall not propose or talk wf any further demonstration 
on the subject, but will cheerfully acquiesce in what is desired by the friends. 
We are now in the greatest anxiety about the President's condition. Of 
course now is no time for an affair. 

Since it was “no time for an affair” the presentation 
speech, which had been prepared by John V. Farwell of Chi- 
cago, was mailed to Mrs. Hayes. In it he praised her 
effort to influence public sentiment for the elevation of the moral tone 
of society—and against the use of intoxicating liquors as a_ beverage. 
Illinois, the home of Lincoln, desires to place in your hands a slight token as 
a perpetual reminder of how her sons and daughters appreciate the char- 
acter of the nation’s matron. Our wish is that ... your example [be] fol- 
lowed by everyone who would truly represent our country, either in the 
drawing-room or in legislative or executive halls. 


Mrs. Hayes’ reply was mailed from Fremont accompanying 
a letter from the former President: 


Mr. Farwell: I beg you, and the ladies of Illinois for whom you speak, 
to receive my thanks for the beautiful curtain and the very beautiful volumes 
of autographs which you presented me. I cannot express the happiness it 
gives me to be assured that our manner of life at the White House has been 
approved by so many intelligent and earnest people. Certainly the sentiment 
is gaining strength that the duties of hospitality can be suitably observed 
without the temptations and dangers arising from the use of intoxicating 
drinks. While deeply sensitive of how little I deserve these tokens of esteem, 
I shall always prize and preserve them, and will gratefully remember the kind 
words with which you conveyed them to me. 


The six volumes that contained the autographed parch- 
merit sheets, along with their “sentiments” and official seals 
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TITLE PAGE TO THE SIX VOLUMES OF AUTOGRAPHS 
The books were presented to Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes ir 1881 as a 


tribute to her for prohibiting the serving of alcoholic beverages at the 
White House during her husband's term as President. 
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are introduced by a title page bearing India ink sketches repre- 
senting government, the arts, science and commerce; in the cen- 
ter is a mother and her infant under the legend: “For God and 
Home and Native Land.” The salutation page is decorated 
with a watercolor sketch and has the inscription: 

All Honor to Mrs. President Hayes. From the Ladies of Illinois who 
have admired the courage she has displayed in the administration of the 
hospitalities of the Executive Mansion. God grant that the influence of this 
signal and benign example may be felt more and more as age follows age in 
the life of this Great Republic. 

Also there is a long dedicatory poem by Benjamin F. 
Taylor of Chicago, which is titled “From God’s Own Clearing, 
Illinois sends greetings” and reads in part: 

Music and sculpture hand in hand, 
The painter with electric wand, 

The legions of the Fourth Estate 

With poets, hero, meet and mate, 
Join with the ermine and the lawn 

To pass the royal greeting on 

From mountain range to either sea, 
With one accord “God Speed” to thee. 

Following this are the three thousand autographs divided 
into thirty-three categories according to the vocations of the 
signers. Each division is headed by a symbolic pen and ink 
sketch by H. C. Furman and an introductory “address” or es- 
say by an Illinois leader in that particular field, usually expres- 
sing the temperance viewpoint of the group. Photographs 
of the symbolic sketches, the satin hangings, and President and 
Mrs. Hayes, were made and sold by W. E. Bowman, Ottawa 
photographer. An engraving of the title page was presented 
to contributors and was also sold. 


NOTE: Reprints of this article, together with an appendix containing 
excerpts from a number of the thirty-three introductory essays and the names 
of a few of the more famous signers, may be had by addressing the Editor of 
this Journal. They will be sent with the compliments of the author. 
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THE MELISSA GOINGS MURDER CASE 


That Abraham Lincoln was a practical lawyer who was willing to lean 
toward public sentiment when it disagreed with the strict letter of the law 
was demonstrated in a Woodford County murder case in which the de- 
fendant was a woman. In this course he appears to have had the tacit 
approval of law enforcing officers. 

In Worth Township in the southwesterly part of Woodford County 
ninety-six years ago lived Roswell Goings, aged seventy-seven, and his wife, 
Melissa, seventy. The husband was the owner of farmland on which a census 
enumerator earlier had placed a valuation of $1,500. He was a native of 
Virginia.’ 

Goings purchased eighty acres in 1839 in that part of Tazewell County 
which later was cut off to form part of Woodford. In 1843 he purchased an 
adjoining twenty acres—this was two years after the organization of Wood- 
ford County.” 

The aged farmer had been ill and was so disabled that he could walk 
only a little and that with difficulty. He passed most of his waking hours in 


1 Seventh Census, U. S., 1850. In addition to the head of the family, the Goings 
dwelling sheltered Monica[?} Goings, 63, doubtless the wife of Roswell, she was a 
native of Maryland; Lucy Goings, 19, born in Ohio; Armstrong Goings, 18, born in 
Virginia; William, 22; Mary, 18; Joseph, 12; Robert, 11; and Louise Flowers, 8, all 
born in Virginia. Monica may have been another name for Melissa or the name may 
have been misspelled by the enumerator. Woodford County records fail to show that 
Roswell Goings was remarried after 1850 

* Jacob G. Loose of Sangamon County sold to Roswell Goings of Tazewell 
County, Sept. 17, 1839, the W14, NE!4, Sec. 35, Twp. 27N, R3W, 3 P.M., considera 
tion $150. Robert and Margaret Evans, Woodford County, sold to Goings, Sept. 30, 
1843, 20 acres off the South end of the E14, NW14, Sec. 34, same township. Con- 
sideration was one bay mare, 8 years old, valued at $60 (Deed Record A, Woodford 
Co., 168; Deed Record B, 372). 
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a chair. Testimony indicated that he and his wife had lived “rather dis- 


agreeably” for some time.* William Ryan, veteran editor of the Metamora 
Herald, informed the writer that Goings was both quarrelsome and bibulous, 
according to stories he had heard from pioneer residents. 

An argument between Goings and his wife over the opening of a 
window at their home led to a violent quarrel on April 14, 1857. Although 
no other person was present some details of the quarrel and its tragic ending 
were gained from witnesses who appeared at the inquest conducted by 
Coroner Benjamin Kindig. 

It was shown that Mrs. Goings struck her husband with a heavy piece 
of stovewood, inflicting a head injury from the effects of which he died four 
days later.’ Testimony indicated Goings was choking his wife when she 
broke away and defended herself with the stovewood. 

No mention is made of the arrest of Mrs. Goings but she was “sum- 
moned” on a coroner's warrant to appear at a preliminary hearing on April 23 
and was held to bail of $1,000.° Armstrong Goings" and Samuel W. Beck 
were the defendant's sureties. Mrs. Goings signed the bail bond with her 
mark. Two justices of the peace, Joseph Morley of Worth Township and 
Robert T. Cassell of Metamora, presided at the hearing. 

It appears that Goings had been buried before the coroner and a twelve- 
man jury held the inquest. Coroner Kindig issued a summons directing 
Constable John Lane to disinter the body. The officer engaged two men to 
perform that task and the inquest was held on April 21 at the Goings resi- 
dence “where the dead body was lying.” 

James Brady told the coroner's jury that he saw Goings shortly after 
the old man was struck down. “I expect she has killed me,” said Goings to 
Brady, adding, “if I get over it I will have revenge.” The old man soon lost 
the power of speech. Josephus Goings said his father “did not speak to me 
after he was hurt. He would answer by shaking or nodding his head.” 
Other witnesses at the inquest were Samuel W. Beck, Benjamin Grove, 
J. H. Whitmire, Roswell Hibbs, Joshua Van Vilson and “Dr. Wood,” the 
latter of Tazewell County. The jury found that Goings came to his death by 
violence from wounds “inflicted by Melissa Goings, wife,” and that a fracture 
of the skull was the cause of death. 

Testimony of Josephus Goings, son, at coroner's inquest. The 1850 census 
indicates*that Josephus Goings was te head of a family living near his parents. He 
was a native of Pennsylvania, 30 years old in 1850; occupation not stated. 

4 People’s Cases Prior to 1861, Circuit Court of Woodford Co., document file. 

® [bid., Coroner's return; transcript of the record of Justices Morley and Cassell. 

® Armstrong Goings received two votes for coroner in 1846 (Election Returns, 
Illinois State Archives, v. 74, p. 38). He probably was a relative by marriage of 


Melissa Goings. The Armstrong Goings who lived at the Roswell Goings home was 
only 14 years old in 1846. 
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Metamora, formerly called Hanover, was the county seat of Woodford 
County in 1857. There the grand jury met on October 8, and on the same 
day reported a bill of indictment against Melissa Goings, charging her with 
the murder of her husband.’ Hugh Fullerton* was state’s attorney of the 
judicial district, and Judge James S. Harriott” of Pekin was on the bench. 

The indictment charged that Mrs. Goings “not having the fear of God 
before his {sic} eyes but being moved and seduced by the instigation of the 
Devil” did “kill and murder” Roswell Goings. The grand jury found that 
the wife held in her right hand the instrument of death, a stick of firewood. 
The bill described the width and depth of the wound which was inflicted in 
the victim's head.' Mrs. Goings was arraigned on the indictment on October 
10, 1857. The record reads: 

This day came the People by Hugh Fullerton, State’s attorney, as well as 
the defendant in her proper person attended by Grove'' & Lincoln, her attor- 
neys. A copy of the indictment, list of jurors & witnesses having been fur- 
nished and given to the defendant, the defendant being arraigned and 
called on for plea & for plea says she is not guilty.'* 


The trial of Mrs. Goings was set for the same day as her arraignment. 
The story goes that the defendant was granted time for a conference with 
Attorney Abraham Lincoln before selection of the trial jury. The conference 


was short. Mrs. Goings then left the courthouse and was never again seen in 
Metamora. The court record continues: 


And now afterwards on the same day this cause coming on further to 
be heard the defendant being called came not and also Armstrong Goings & 
Samuel W. Beck her sureties being called came not to product {produce} the 
body of Melissa Goings. It is therefore ordered that the Recognizance in this 
cause be forfeited and that scire facias issue herein returnable to the next 
term of this court. 

On the same day that Mrs. Goings disappeared the grand jury indicted 
Josephus Goings, her son, on a charge of attempting to bribe an officer. 
It was alleged that on April 24, 1857, Goings offered Justice of the Peace 
Cassell ten dollars “on the condition that he the said Robert T. Cassell acting 

7 Common Law Record B, Woodford County Circuit Court, 75. 

® Fullerton, a native of Springfield, Ohio, emigrated to Illinois probably before 
1845 when he was admitted to the bar. He was elected state’s attorney of the 
Twenty-first Judicial Circuit, comprising Woodford, Tazewell, Mason, Cass and 
Menard counties, on March 9, 1857. Election Returns, 1850-1862, p. 184, Archives. 

® Harriott served one term in the Illinois House of Representatives from Jersey- 
ville, 1844-1845. He moved to Tazewell County in 1849 and in 1857 was elected 
judge to succeed David Davis. He served ten years on the bench and died at Pekin 
in 1869, I/linois Blue Book, 1931-1932, pp. 684, 749; History of Tazewell County, 386. 

10 Peoples Cases Prior to 1861, document file. 

11 Doubtless Henry Grove (1813-1872) of Peoria, a close political friend of 
Lincoln. He was a delegate to the 1860 Republican convention. 

12 Common Law Record B, p. 78. 
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in the capacity of Justice of the Peace would discharge Melissa Goings his 
the said Josephus mother who was then about to be brought before him on a 
charge of having killed and murdered Raswell {s1c} Goings.”’* 

The defendant gave a sheriff's bond of $250 with Charles Molitor as 
co-signer. The case was set for trial in March, 1858, but Goings failed to 
appear and the recognizance was forfeited. At the October term in the same 
year the default was set aside on motion of State's Attorney Fullerton and 
Goings was granted a change of venue. Judge Harriott sent the case to 
Cass County of which Beardstown then was the county seat. 

Like his mother, Josephus Goings jumped his bond and judgment was 
taken against Molitor in July, 1858. Here the action rested until the Sep- 
tember term of 1859 in Cass County when it was placed among “disposed of 
cases.”"'* 

The name of Goings’ attorney does not appear in the pleadings on file 
at Virginia, present county seat of Cass. Lincoln represented Mrs. Goings’ 
bondsmen in circuit court at Metamora. When the scire facias proceedings 
against Armstrong Goings and Samuel W. Beck came before the court in 
March, 1858, Lincoln wrote and filed on their behalf a plea of confession 
and avoidance. The document is preserved in the office of Circuit Clerk 
George W. Hunt at Eureka, the present county seat of Woodford. The 
proceedings were continued, doubtless on Lincoln’s motion.'® 

Roswell Goings seems to have had no friends and the sentiment of the 
community was strongly in favor of exonerating Mrs. Goings. That Lincoln 
presented to the prosecuting attorney the argument that no violence would 
be done to the cause of justice if the aged wife were permitted to go free 
there is little room for doubt. Indirect evidence indicates that Lincoln per- 
sonally conferred with the state’s attorney at the October term of the circuit 
court in 1858. The Springfield lawyer visited Metamora for a political speech 
on October 4. The next day the court, on motion of the prosecutor, ordered 
the case against the bondsmen stricken from the docket.'® 

Mrs. Goings remained a fugitive from justice apparently with no pursuit. 
Next mention of the case against her appears in the record of May 24, 1859. 
The court, on motion of State's Attorney Henry Miller,'* ordered the murder 


case stricken from the docket.'* 


18 [bid.; People v. Josephus Goings, document file, Cass County Circuit Court. 

14Record, Cass County Circuit Court. 

15 Common Law Record B, 198. 

16 Ibid., 227. ; 

17 Miller was elected at a special election, April 4, 1859, to fill a vacancy occas- 
ioned by the establishment of the Twenty-third Judicial Circuit out of the counties of 
Marshall, Woodford and Putnam. He defeated Adlai E. Stevenson, afterward vice- 
President of the United States, 2,247 to 1,470, Election Returns, 1850-1862, p. 235, 
Archives. 

18 Common Law Record B, 313. 
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Where Mrs. Goings went when she fled from the Metamora Court- 
house and where she lived immediately thereafter has not been ascertained. 
However, she was in Tehama County, California, in 1865. There, jointly 
with Eliza Huffman of the same county, she conveyed seven-eighths of her 
dower right in the Woodford County homestead farm.'® 

A quaint version of Mrs. Goings’ disappearance on the day of her 
scheduled trial is preserved in a Woodford County Circuit Court record made 
sixty-four years after she took French leave. The story is based on the recol- 
lection of Robert T. Cassell, one of the justices who held Mrs. Goings on a 
murder charge, and court bailiff on the day of the defendant's disappearance. 
Cassell said: 


Mrs. Goings was brought into court that Lincoln might talk to her. 
After a while I was told by the state’s attorney to bring her up for trial, but 
she could not be found. I asked Lincoln about her and he said he did not 
know where she was. 

I replied, “Confound you, Abe, you have run her off.” 

“Oh, no, Bob,” replied Lincoln. “I did not run her off. She wanted to 
know where she could get a good drink of water, and I told her there was 
mighty good water in Tennessee.” ERNEST E. EAST 


NOTE: Credit for discovery of the record of this case, not found in the 
books on Lincoln as a lawyer, belongs to Charles F. Mohr of Peoria, who was 


then engaged in research for the Historical Records Survey. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S LOT IN LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


A long lost and much sought for Lincoln document has been recently 
located by Jack Primm in Lincoln, Illinois. It is the note drawn by Lincoln 
for $200 which he loaned to James Primm in New York City, July 29, 1857. 
Primm failed to pay and deeded a lot in Lincoln, Illinois, to Abraham Lincoln. 

At the first sale of lots in the new town of Lincoln on August 27, 1853, 


19 Deed Record S, Woodford County, 626. Melicia {sic} Goings and Eliza 
Huffman to Frank Joseph Sikle, residence not stated, Aug. 26, 1865. Consideration $1. 

20 Chancery Record Y, Woodford County Circuit Court, 336-43. William L. 
Elwood of Peoria, formerly for twenty-two years a member of the Woodford County 
bar, told the Goings-Lincoln story, as related by Cassell, when he spoke at a farewell 
dinner for Judge George W. Patton of Pontiac in June, 1921. Subsequently, Judge 
Stevens R. Baker at Eureka ordered Elwood’s address spread upon tke court records. 

Another version of such an incident is given by John Hay in his diary for July 
18, 1863: “He {Lincoln} told one good story about U. F. Linder getting a fellow off 
who had stolen a hog, by advising him to go and get a drink, suggesting that the water 
was better in Tennessee.” Manuscript copy of John Hay Diary in Illinois State 
Historical Library. 
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the proprietors, Robert B. Latham, John D. Gillett, and Virgil Hickox, sold 
Lot 3, Block 19 on the south side of the proposed courthouse square to Thomas 
Clark tor $62. Clark sold the lot to James Primm on February 14, 1857. 

James Primm was born in St. Clair County, Illinois, in 1809. His 
grandfather, a native of Virginia, was one of the pioneers of Illinois. The 
family was French and the name had once been spelled de La Primm. Primm 
came to Postville, Logan County, in 1835 and, in partnership with Seth M. 
Tinsley of Springfield, opened a store across the street west of the old 
Postville courthouse. This partnership lasted until August 1, 1838 when the 
business was taken over by Primm. The first post office in Postville was 
established in April, 1838, in Primm’s store with the proprietor as postmaster. 

The following spring Primm married Hannah Mariah (Maria) Russell 
and became the first circuit clerk and master in chancery of Logan County. 
In 1843 he was elected recorder. Primm engaged extensively in the real 
estate business. By 1853 he and Ninian Edwards Primm of Springfield were 
the owners of ten thousand acres of land in Logan, Menard and Sangamon 
counties, which they offered for sale. 

In the summer of 1857 Primm found himself greatly overloaded with 
real estate and went East for the purpose of negotiating a loan upon his 
lands. While in New York he was in need of ready cash. Meeting Joel A. 
Matteson, former governor of Illinois (1853-1857), and a personal friend, 
he requested a loan of $400. Matteson may have agreed to loan him $200, 
and probably suggested that Abraham Lincoln who was also in New York, 
might aid him. Primm located Lincoln and borrowed $200, Lincoln writing 


out the following note: 


NEW-YORK, JULY 29 1857 
Thirty days after date | promise to pay A. Lincoln two hundred 
dollars with interest at ten per annum exchange on New-York 
value received. JAMES PRIMM 


Lincoln was in New York to see the officers of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. He had obtained a judgment for a $5,000 fee less a $200 retainer 
against the railroad in the McLean County Circuit Court, June 18, 1857. 
Lincoln's family accompanied him on this trip, and on Saturday, July 25, 


they had registered at the Niagara Falls Museum. Lincoln was unsuccessful 


with the railroad officials and returned home. On August 1, an execution 
was issued for the sheriff of McLean County to seize enough property of the 
railroad to satisfy judgment—the fee was then paid. This fee he deposited 
in his personal, rather than the firm account of Lincoln and Herndon, in the 
Springfield Marine Bank. A few days later he divided the fee with Herndon. 
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Lincoln wrote a check to Joel Matteson for $200 on August 28, 1857, 
which probably paid Primm’s note to Matteson. The panic of 1857 struck 
in September atid Primm, unable to pay off Lincoln’s note, deeded a lot to 
Lincoln as shown by this endorsement on the back of the note: 


This note paid to me in full, by conveyance to me, March 11, 
1858—of Lot 3—Block 19 in Lincoln, Logan County, Illinois. 


In the deed of this date signed by James and Maria Primm the amount of 
consideration is given as $400. The original deed and note are now owned 
by Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois. It has long been conjectured by stu- 
dents of Lincoln’s life that Matteson loaned $400 to Primm and that Lincoln 
was security on the same. Now it appears that Primm borrowed $200 each 
from Lincoln and Matteson, and because Lincoln had vouched for Primm, he 
paid off Matteson, thereby making Primm owe him $400. Lincoln was 
fortunate to get the lot when he did because soon afterward Primm was 
jailed for debt. 

Lewis Rosenthal, deputy sheriff of Logan County and collector of taxes, 
told the following story of a conversation with Lincoln which probably 
occurred at the March, 1858 term of court: 


Mr. Lincoln came to the court house in Lincoln that year to pay his taxes. 
Prior to this visit, I had been living near Mr. Lincoln’s lot and the lot being 
unused and vacant, and knowing that Mr. Lincoln would not care, I put up a 
small temporary shed on his lot and stabled a few extra horses there for a 
short time. I had never had an opportunity to tell Mr. Lincoln what I had 
done, not having met him. When he came to the sheriff's office to pay his 
taxes on the lot, he greeted me cordially, as was his usual custom, and stated 
the object of his visit. While I was preparing the receipt, he happened to 
look out of the window and discovered the shed on his lot. “Say, Rosenthal,” 
said he, “Isn't that my lot over there?” I told him that “I guessed it was.” 
“Well, who put that shed up there?” inquired Mr. Lincoln. “Well,” I replied, 
“a fellow in town here, who had some extra horses, and wanted some tem- 
porary stable room, put up that shed, but the fellow is a good friend of yours.” 
“That's all right,” said Mr. Lincoln, “but that fellow, whoever he is, ought to 
pay my taxes. He is getting all the benefit out of the lot and I get none.” 
“Well,” I replied, “I know that fellow, Mr. Lincoln, and he won't pay a cent.” 
“Well, who is he, anyway,” said Mr. Lincoln. “If you must know, Mr. Lincoln,” 
I replied, “I'm the fellow.” Lincoln looked at me a second or two, and with a 
twinkle in his eye, said, “Hand over the receipt. I guess I’m in for it.” 


Although it made an entertaining story this scene may not have taken 
place exactly as the deputy sheriff remembered it since his account is dif- 


1 Lawrence B. Stringer, History of Logan County, Illinois (Chicago, 1911), 
I: 272-23. 
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ficult to reconcile with the following letter which he wrote nearly 
and a half later: 


HON: AB: LINCOLN 

SPRINGFIELD ILL 
DEAR SIR, 

You own a lot here in town, on the Square, joining me, & 
as such is not occupied I should be much obliged to You for the 
privelege of usen such throu these winter. I do want to fence 
such partly in & use it for a hay lot, as I have not room enough 
on my premisses & remove the fence in the spring or when- 
ever You say so. Please let me know if You will give me those 
priveleges & oblige 

Yours Respectfully 
LINCOLN AUGUST 10, 1859 L. ROSENTHAL 
Til? 


Taxes on the lot for 1866 were paid by Samuel Parker who had a black- 
smith shop there. William H. Horton wrote to David Davis, administrator 
of Lincoln's estate, on April 6, 1867: “I am occupying said lot having pur- 
chased Mr. Sam Parker's building for a wagon-making and blacksmith shop.” 
Two months later Robert T. Lincoln leased the lot for six years to William 
H. Horton and Isa J. Cantrall for $40 per year. On April 18, 1874, Mary 


Lincoln, widow of Abraham Lincoln, then residing in Chicago, deeded the 
lot to Robert T. Lincoln, her son, for $500. Robert T. Lincoln deeded it to 
David H. Harts on April 23, 1891 in consideration of $1,000. David H. 
Harts, Jr. erected a two-story brick store building on the lot in 1926 and 
marked it with an appropriate tablet. The building is now occupied by a 
Kroger Grocery Company store. JAMES T. HICKEY 


2 Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, Library of Congress. 
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The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. By The Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. In 9 vols. (including an Index volume to 
be published). Roy P. Basler, Editor; Marion Dolores Pratt and 
Lloyd A. Dunlap, Assistant Editors. (Rutgers University Press: 
New Brunswick, N. J. Pp. 4,452. $115 the set. ) 

Publication under the auspices of the Abraham Lincoln Association of 
The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, and the sale of more than 1,300 
sets two months after its appearance, is a fine tribute to the Fest known 
citizen of Illinois. Simultaneously, Benjamin P. Thomas’ one-volume life of 
Lincoln (Knopf, 1952) held a steady place among the nation’s best sellers. 
Thomas was one of the editorial advisors on the Collected Works (with J. G. 
Randall and Paul M. Angle) and made use of the manuscript in writing his 
biography. 

Director Harold N. Munger and Associate Editor Ruth M. Field of 
Rutgers University Press are to be commended for handling so expertly the 
multiple problems of production. The type is excellent both in the body and 
in the footnotes. The Lincoln photographs from the Meserve Collection used 
as frontispieces are fine reproductions of originals as are the twenty pages 
from Lincoln's Sum Book and seven of his surveys. 

Lincoln’s writings were first edited in 1894 in two volumes by his 
secretaries, John G. Nicolay and John Hay. Their 1,736 documents were 
then thought to include almost every letter, speech, and state paper written 
by Lincoln. But six years later Ida M. Tarbell published some 700 additional 
items, and in 1905 these and more than a hundred other new items were 
included in the Tandy edition of Nicolay and Hay’s Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln, In the next quarter of a century, volumes by Gilbert A. 
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Tracy, Angle, and Emanuel Hertz added more than a thousand new items. 
Now in eight compact volumes The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
include all 3,558 previously published items plus 3,312 new ones, making a 
total of 6,870 (Editor Basler's count). Search of materials in the National 
Archives and other sources, both public and private, has yielded hundreds of 
endorsements and notes written by the President on the letter or envelope 
received. Doubtless hundreds more will be found as time allows further 
search. 

It was in the belief that Lincoln’s writings would represent his remark- 
able character and greatness that the Abraham Lincoln Association began in 
1925 to collect photostats in order to publish the products of his pen exactly 
as he set them down. This purpose was carried forward by executive secre- 
taries Angle (1925-32), Thomas (1932-36), and Harry E. Pratt (1936-43), 
under the direction of President Logan Hay until his death in 1942. It was 
brought to completien by his successor, George W. Bunn, Jr., executive 
secretaries William E. Baringer (1943-47) and Roy P. Basler (1947-52), 
and assistant editors, Marion Bonzi Pratt (1945-52) and Lloyd A. Dunlap 
(1947-52). Photostats of some 5,000 documents owned by more than one 
hundred libraries and several hundred individuals were assembled and used 
in making the transcriptions. 

This significant undertaking was achieved through the initial gift in 
1945 of $22,500 from four directors of the Abraham Lincoln Association, 
grants totaling $54,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation, and the expenditure 
of some $25,000 of the funds of the Association. Publication costs borne 
by Rutgers University Press exceed $85,000. “To have helped,” as the fore- 
word states, “in preserving an accurate record of a great man’s work is a 
privilege of the present which the future can properly assess only by pledging 
itself in some degree to those principles of honesty, justice, and human 
brotherhood which will distinguish the writings of Lincoln as long as they 
are read.” 

Legal papers have been omitted as have ‘acts of congress, treaties, 
commissions, authorizations, appointments, pardons, land grants, . . . ships’ 
papers, certificates of service, credences . . . military orders (except those 
personally drafted or primarily Lincoln's), draft orders, . . . routine pardon 
and clemency endorsements, ... and nominations to office submitted to the 
United States Senate.” The reader may well question the decision to leave out 
the names of voters, and’ for whom they voted, in four elections at New 
Salem, all in Lincoln’s handwriting. Especially is this true when so much 
detail is given in footnoting “To William B. Campbell and Others” ( VIII: 


58-72). Surveys by Lincoln of the towns of New Boston, Bath, and two of 
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Petersburg appear only in the chronological listing; copies of these which 
are spread on the county records are more reliable than those used for many 
items which were included in the Works proper. 

One of the fine features of the Collected Works is newspaper reports 
of 132 new speeches or parts of speeches prior to the presidency. The 
speeches of Lincoln and Douglas in the seven debates in 1858 are taken 
from Lincoln's scrapbook which served as printer's copy for Follett, Foster 
and Company's 1860 publication. This scrapbook, formerly owned by Oliver 
R. Barrett, is now in the Alfred Whital Stern Lincoln Collection in the Library 
of Congress. 

Twenty bills, ten amendments and nine resolutions introduced by 
Lincoln in his four terms in the Illinois legislature are published for the first 
time; others had appeared in Rufus Rockwell Wilson’s Uncollected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln, There are thirteen hitherto unpublished petitions to 
the governor for pardons for prisoners, but in only one case does the annota- 
tion indicate the action of the governor. The original legislative papers and 
the petitions for pardon are in the Archives Division of the Illinois State 
Library. 

From the pages of Lincoln's “Sum Book” in 1824 to his First Inaugural 
Address on March 4, 1861, there are 1,698 items. Among these are 578 
previously unpublished, of which 249 are letters. Five written in 1839 to his 
Springfield friend, William Butler, forestall a duel between Butler and 
Edward D. Baker. Twenty-one concern appointments in the 1840's, including 
ten to Secretary of State John M. Clayton. Of the revenue law of 1839, Lin- 
coln wrote to William S. Wait that it could be sustained “because it does not 
increase the tax upon the ‘many poor’ but upon the ‘wealthy few’ by taxing 
the land... in proportion to its value.” Lincoln examines and draws up the 
recommendation for admission to the Illinois bar of Stanislaus P. Lalumiere 
the founder of Marquette University. 

Before the Whig convention of 1848 Lincoln wrote Jesse Lynch: “Our 


> 


only chance is with Taylor. I go for him, not because I think he would make 
a better president than Clay, but because I think he would make a better one 
than Polk, or Cass, or Buchanan, or any such creatures.” To George Rives 
who was asking Lincoln's aid in obtaining an appointment, he wrote: “You 
overrate my Capacity to serve you. Not one man recommended by me has 


yet been appointed to any thing, little or big, except a few who had no 


opposition.” In recommending Simeon Francis, editor since 1831 of the 
Sangamo Journal in Springfield, Lincoln wrote Secretary Clayton that the 
editor's “good business habits are proved by the fact that the paper has 
existed eighteen years ... and has not failed to issue regularly in a single 
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instance.” A significant telegram is one which Lincoln sent to Thomas 
Ewing on September 27, 1849: “I respectfully decline Governorship of 
Oregon.” The received copy is in the Ewing Papers in the Library of Congress. 
There are four new letters to James F. Joy, attorney for the Illinois Central 
Railroad. Lincoln wrote that he was at the depot on receipt of a dispatch 
from Joy: “I ran to the Telegraph office and answered briefly, and was 


near being left by the cars.” 

Forecasting elections and tabulating results was one of Lincoln's pas- 
times. A six-page tabulation in 1858 (II: 476) and three pages in the 
presidential election of 1864 (VIII: 182) are particularly interesting and 
indicative of his meticulousness in getting things straight in his mind. 

Lincoln's extreme care in writing and signing petitions is noticeable in 
his petitions for pardon, and is illustrated hundreds of times in endorsements 
in the presidential years. An outstanding example of Lincoln's all-out effort 
to get an appointment was for Dr. Anson G. Henry, a close friend. After 
the “fatal first of Jany. 41,” Lincoln declared that Dr. Henry “is necessary 
to my existence.” He had recommended Henry for postmaster in Springfield 
in 1840, and in 1849 declared he was “exceedingly anxious” for Henry to be 
appointed “Secretary of the Teritory of Minesota.” No job for Henry was 
forthcoming, but on hearing that he was being considered for an Indian 
Agency Lincoln wrote: “Dr. Henry was at first, has always been, and still is, 
No. One with me. I believe, nay, I know, he has done more disinterested 
labor in the Whig cause, than any other one, two, or three men in the state.” 

Lincoln’s handwriting and spelling were unusually good, but he did 
write “Minesota,’ “Arazona,” “oppertunity,” “teritory,’ “inaugeral,’ “Man- 
nasas,” “Sumpter,” “unanamous,” and in the early days “begining” and 
“verry.” He admitted that he had written “verry” for “very” for twenty 
years. 

Accuracy of transcription in the reproduction of Lincoln's writing in 
the Association edition is excellent. Transcribed correctly the “vanity” in 
various previous editions, becomes “variety”; “great” becomes “quiet”; “San 
Francisco” becomes “scire facias”; “sneered” or “smiled” becomes “snarled”; 


and “poisons” becomes “passions.” Significantly, Lincoln actually wrote 
that his son Eddie was ill “fifty-two” instead of “fifteen” days before his 
death on February 1, 1850. Here for the first time the intimate letters of 
Lincoln to his friend Joshua F. Speed are transcribed in full and accurately. 
Fifteen of them, which were in the Barrett Collection, are now in the Illinois 
State Historical Library. 

Editor-in-chief Basler’s annotations describe first the type of document, 


then its present owner, or the source from which the copy was taken. Data 
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is given to clarify subjects and to identify persons on the first mention. 
Lincoln's letters are more readily understood when his correspondents’ letters 
are available. In the early volumes there are relatively few notations indicat- 
ing the letters to which Lincoln replied, or the replies to Lincoln's letters, 
which are in the Robert Todd Lincoln Papers of Abraham Lincoln in the 
Library of Congress, opened to the public in 1947. A distinct service to the 
student would have been the citation of the letters to Lincoln particularly 
as published in David C. Mearns, The Lincoln Papers (1948). Footnotes 
in the volumes covering the Civil War years include revealing excerpts from 
Lincoln's correspondence from the Lincoln Papers, Nicolay Papers (Library 
of Congress), and from the multi-volumes of the Official Records of the 
War of the Rebellion. Intensive use of the Herndon-Weik Papers (Library 
of Congress), the Weik Collection at the Illinois State Historical Library, 
as well as the many collections of communications to Lincoln, in these and 
other institutions and in private hands, would yield other significant material 
for annotation. 

Ownership of Lincoln manuscripts changes so rapidly that no list can 
be up-to-date, but it is regrettable that so many citations of locations are 
only to photostats in the Abraham Lincoln Association (P-ISLA). 

In Appendix II of Volume VIII (pages 430-591) are listed chrono- 
logically the writings for which no text has been found, approximately two 
hundred forgeries and dubious items attributed to Lincoln, and certain 
routine communications. Publication of this list may bring to light many 
of the letters and endorsements known to have been written by Lincoln, 
but of which no complete copy has been located. 

Readers will note that there are in Volume VIII (414-18, 592-95) 
twenty-four additional items, located too late to go into the proper volume; 
also forty-nine undated ones (419-29). Others located since publication 
of the eight volumes may appear in the Index volume. Locating a particular 
letter by date would not have been so difficult if the chronological listing 
had included all items, designating volume and page, as originally planned. 
There would also have been an advantage in asterisking the documents which 
had not previously appeared in any collection of Lincoln writings. 

The Index volume will also include a list of corrections which have 
been noted since the eight volumes were put into page forms and since 
publication on February 12, according to tentative plans. 

With its major project completed, and its funds exhausted, the Abraham 


Lincoln Association, retaining its legal identity, closed its office as of 
December 31, 1952, and transferred its extensive files, including the 5,000 
photostats of Lincoln documents, to the Illinois State Historical Library. The 
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Library staff co-operated fully in making available to the Association editors 
the Library’s one thousand original Lincoln documents, the Henry Horner 
Lincoln Collection of 6,000 books and pamphlets, the 10,590 books on the 
Civil War in the Alfred Whital Stern Collection, the Library's outstanding 
collection of Illinois newspapers (including the invaluable iadex to the fil 
of the Illinois State Journal—formerly the Sangamo Journal—ot Sprinyticiu, 
1831-1860), the microfilms of the Lincoln Papers and the Her:don-Weik 
Collection, and its other resources. Miss Margaret A. Flint, reference librarian, 
gave unstintingly of her time and expert knowledge. The Library plans to 
continue the further collection of new Lincoln material, fur isn photostats, 
and answer queries, for we agree with the late Dr. Randall that the Lincoin 


theme is not exhausted. 1, BP. 


Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Little, 
Brown and Company: Boston, 1953. Pp. 555. $5.75.) 

Mary Lincoln could not have found a kinder, more sympathetic or more 

indulgent biographer. Hers is a story with great potentialities which has long 

needed an: understanding study based on the evaluation of old and new 


sources." 
New manuscript material has been found in the Lincoln Papers and in 


those of B. B. French, Welles, Nicolay, and Herndon-Weik in the Library 
of Congress. The author's bibliography shows extensive use of these as well 
as the manuscript collections in the Illinois State Historical Library, and of 
numerous intimate letters in other libraries and in private collections. 

William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s biographer and law partner (1844- 
1861), is chiefly responsible for the misconceptions about Mary Lincoln. 
The author and her husband (Dr. J. G. Randall, the distinguished Lincoln 
scholar) were convinced that Mary Lincoln needs “a new trial before the 
court of historical investigation.” Mrs. Randall sometimes leaves her client 
(Mary), and hales Herndon into court, acting as prosecuting attorney and 
also as judge. First, Herndon’s writings on Mrs. Lincoln are condemned, 
and then the man himself. In the first instance the author is convincing. 
Before her readers she sifts and analyzes the evidence, pro and con, which at 
times makes for a slow-moving narrative. Too frequently this conscientious 
vindication is replete with transitional phrases. 


1 Elizabeth Keckley, her Negro dressmaker and, friend, gave her recollections in 
the ghostwritten Behind the Scenes (1808); sixty years later, Katherine Helm, daughter 
of Mary’s half-sister Emilie, published a favorable account in The True Story of Mary, 
Wife of Lincoln. In 1932 appeared Dr. William A. Evans’ medical study, Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln: A Study of Her Personality; and also Carl Sandburg and Paul M. 
Angle, Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow, the latter half of which is devoted primarily 
to letters of Mary Todd Lincoln. 
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Some readers may form conclusions which differ from Mrs. Randall's 
interpretation of the documented evidence—or even the author's evaluation 
of a particular source. The critical reader may feel that proper appraisal has 
not been placed on contemporary and reminiscent accounts. For example, the 
reader first meets Mary through a reminiscence dictated after seventy years. 
A good but not conclusive argument is made that the opposition of Ninian 
and Elizabeth Edwards was the basic cause of the estrangement of Mary and 
Abraham on what Lincoln called the “fatal first of Jany. '41.” 

Mrs. Randall's portrayal of Mary and Abraham as a devoted couple is a 
distinct contribution. “There was love in the house on Eighth Street, there 
was fun and playfulness.” Mary Todd when she met Lincoln in 1839 was 
“sprightly, tenderhearted, sympathetic, headstrong, intellectually precocious, 
and intensely feminine” and was to declare “she would marry only for love... 
preferred a good man, a man of mind, to all the wealth in the world.” The 
author presents reliable evidence of a happy marriage of two people of 
unusual tenderness and affection, with a “mutual rare devotion to and enjoy- 
ment of their children.” Indulging Tad and Willie was common to both, and 
the White House escapades of the boys are delightfully recounted. 

Mrs. Lincoln's peculiarities are presented in such pungent statements 
as these: “There was much to be said on her side and she doubtless said it”; 


“Mary, who never quite grew up in some ways.” Lincoln’s “child wife” was 
an “ill balanced personality”; “emotionally unstable”; “extremely sensitive”; 
“never too discreet”; who “went berserk” at an army review. Irrational think- 
ing in money matters “was noticeable with Mary's first days in Washington, 
with a dread fear of poverty, alternating with irrational spending sprees.” 
These “peculiarities” caused many embarrassing incidents which the author 
sympathetically discusses, sometimes explaining them with Lincoln’s comment, 


“Mary is not feeling well.” 

There is much emphasis upon the superior qualities of the Kentucky 
aristocracy of the Todds and the “backwoods” aspect and poverty pleas of 
Lincoln’s Coles County relatives. A more balanced treatment would not 
ignore the favor-seeking relatives of Mrs. Lincoln. 

The chapter, “As Ardent an Abolitionist,” reveals Mary Lincoln's little 
known antislavery views and acts while First Lady in Washington. With 
heavy representation of her family in the Confederate Army; with the un- 
principled opposition striking her husband by attacks upon her; and female 
rebel sympathizers sneering at her social plans, Mrs. Lincoln had great 
obstacles to meet. She stood up well, “met her enemies,” says Mrs. Randall, 
until the death of their eleven-year-old son, Willie, in February, 1862. Both 
husband and wife were slow to recover from the effects of death in the 
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family. Lincoln voiced so feelingly that rainy morning in February, 1861, his 
sadness on leaving Springfield, which his wife doubtless shared with him. 
Social life in Washington was difficult for both—but for different reasons. 
Each sought in religious faith some surcease from the stress of a civil war. 

Approximately equal space is given to Mary Lincoln’s Springfield and 
Washington years, with the last five of the thirty-four chapters describing 
her life from the assassination of the President to her death on July 16, 1882. 
Mary’s grandnephew, who seemed the image of her Tad and Willie, brought 
brightness and comfort to her last years. The author weaves the widow's 
intimate and appealing letters to “Dear Lewis,” hitherto unpublished, into 
an effective concluding chapter. 

Among the noteworthy features of this biography are the seventy-one 
pages of documentation. A manuscript or printed source is cited for all 
letters quoted. Interviews are dated. The index is commendable, particularly 
in the four pages of entries on Mary Lincoln and two on Abraham Lincoln. 
Illustrations, format and book jacket are excellent. 

Virginia-born Ruth Painter Randall collaborated with her husband on 
two chapters of his Lincoln the President (volumes I and II, 1945), “The 
House on Eighth Street” and “Sifting the Ann Rutledge Evidence.” Since 
then she has contributed articles on Mary Lincoln in the Abraham Lincoln 


Quarterly and The New York Times Magazine. Mary Lincoln: Biography 
of a Marriage was an alternate selection of the Atlantic Monthly Book Club 
for February, and has been on the “best seller” lists. H. E. P. 


Lincoln and Greeley. By Harlan Hoyt Horner. (University of Illinois Press: 
Urbana, 1953. Pp. 432. $6.00.) 

Dr. Horner has fittingly climaxed many years of study of the careers 
of Lincoln and Greeley with this thorough, scholarly and well written full 
length treatment of the relationships between the statesmen and the editor 
of the New York Tribune. The author makes it clear that “these two eager, 
honest, patriotic, liberty-loving, peace-loving men,” both “self-willed and 
determined,” had much in common on the issue of slavery. Both “achieved 
a passion for freedom early in their careers, believed slavery was irretrievably 
wrong, and nurtured the hope for its ultimate extinction.” 

Greeley’s impetuosity and Lincoln’s deliberateness amounted to a tem- 
peramental difference that was “basic in their personal contacts and in their 
approach to public issues,” and perhaps accounted “for the lack of warmth 
or cordiality of feeling between them and for their inability to see certain 
things alike.” The difference was evident on many occasions, perhaps never 
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more so than after Bull Run when “Greeley broke under extraordinary stress, 
Lincoln did not.” The President calmly laid plans to meet the new situation; 
the editor became almost hysterical. 

The author stresses Lincoln's skill as a politician “adroitly building 
fences day by day” in 1864, the possessor of “a sixth sense in politics.” 
Dr. Horner pays tribute to Lincoln's “singular detachment,” which enabled 
him to “maintain his temper and his poise and never in his most intimate 
and confidential moments” to indicate a hope or a wish “that evil might 
befall his enemies,” save “as it should be necessary for the salvation of the 
country.” 

If publication could have been delayed a few months until the appear- 
ance of the new Collected Works of Lincoln, a few inaccuracies in quotations 
might have been avoided. A few slips were noted. Lincoln was elected to 
Congress on August 3, 1846, not in 1847 (p. 9). President Taylor died on 
July 9, 1850, not on June 9 (p. 13). The few others noted were of a like 
inconsequential character. 

Dr. Horner has given a clear and honest appraisal of Abraham Lincoln 
and Horace Greeley at those points where they came in contact. The book 
was the January selection of the American History Publication Society. 

Eastern Illinois State College CHARLES H. COLEMAN 


Giant of the Yards. By Louise A. Neyhart. Illustrated by Frederick T. Chap- 
man. (Houghton Miffin Company: Boston, 1952. Pp. 218. $3.00.) 

Mrs. Neyhart has written a sympathetic biography for teen-agers of Gus- 
tavus Franklin Swift, titan of the meat packing industry. The book is readable 
and artistically and pleasingly illustrated with black and white sketches. 

The life of Swift is almost a history of the meat industry as it burgeoned 
in Chicago in the last century and the beginning of the twentieth. Gustavus 
Swift was the first to ship dressed beef to eastern markets; he developed the 
refrigerator car; he utilized for profit the by-products of the industry such as 


soap, glue and fertilizer; he developed overseas markets for American beef. 

Swift was a dynamic, seemingly tireless, forceful personality. He pas- 
sionately loved his business, worked hard and believed others should, too. 
He did not believe in praising employees but rewarded merit with promotion. 
He was one of the most rugged of the rugged individualists of that bygone 
era. Swift died in 1903. 
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SPRING MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


J. Ward Barnes of Eldorado, Illinois State Historical Society director 
and chairman of the arrangements committee for the organization's annual 
spring meeting, is putting the finishing touches on plans for the event which 
will be held in Harrisburg on Friday and Saturday, May 8 and 9. In addition 
to conducted tours to points of historic interest in Saline and surrounding 
counties and a boat trip on the Ohio River there will be dinner meetings on 
both days. 

Members of the Society and their guests will register on Friday morn- 
ing at the Horning Hotel in Harrisburg which will be headquarters for the 
meeting. Luncheon on Friday will be served at the Harrisburg Masonic 
Temple at which time Scerial Thompson, former president of the State 
Society, will speak. In the afternoon a tour will visit Camel Rock, Old Stone 
Face, Anvil Rock and other places in Saline County. Paul M. Angle, director 
of the Chicago Historical Society and author of Bloody Williamson, will be 
the speaker at the Friday dinner meeting at the Eldorado High School. 

On Saturday the group will take a bus and automobile tour to Shawnee- 
town, Old Slave House, Nigger Springs, site of Potts Tavern and Cave-in- 
Rock. From there they will go down the Ohio River by barge to Elizabeth- 
town. After visiting the famous Rose Hotel, the oldest part of which was 
built in 1812, they will return to Harrisburg where the dinner meeting will 
be held at the Kurto Country Club. Dr. Frank L. Owsley, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Alabama, will be the speaker at this session. 

The State Society will be the guest of the Saline County Historical 
Society and assisting Chairman Barnes on the committee will be John Foster, 
W. H. Farley, Mrs. Clyde Pittman, Mrs. Eugene Choisser, and Mr. and Mrs. 
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Scerial Thompson of Harrisburg; Fred Wasson of Carrier Mills; John W. 
Allen of Carbondale; and Mrs. H. C. Holdoway of Eldorado. 

All members of the State Society will receive a complete program along 
with reservation blanks in ample time to make their arrangements. A special 
invitation is being extended to wives of members to attend this meeting. 


THIRTY-SECOND GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


William G. Stratton, twice congressman-at-large and twice state treas- 
urer, took the oath of office as Illinois’ thirty-second governor in ceremonies 
at the State Armory in Springfield on Monday, January 12. Preceding the 
inauguration the governor-elect and his family, together with other incoming 
elected officials, gathered at the Executive Mansion where the inaugural 
parade formed. Governor Adlai E. Stevenson and Governor-elect Stratton 
rode in the first car behind the high school band from Morris, Illinois, the 
governor-elect's home town. Music at the Armory was furnished by the 
University of Illinois Concert Band. 

The new Governor was sworn in by Chief Justice Albert M. Crampton 
of the Illinois State Supreme Court. Other officials taking their oaths were: 
John W. Chapman, Springfield, Lieutenant Governor, Charles F. Carpentier, 
East Moline, Secretary of State; Latham Castle, Sandwich, Attorney General; 
Orville E. Hodge, Granite City, Auditor of Public Accounts; and Elmer J. 
Hoffman, Wheaton, State Treasurer. 

Governor Stratton was born at Ingleside, Lake County, on February 26, 
1914, and was educated in the public schools of Lake County and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, from which he was graduated in 1934. He was elected 
congressman-at-large in 1940, and in 1942 was the successful candidate for 
state treasurer. After U. S. Navy service in the Pacific Theater in World War 
II, he was again elected congressman-at-large (1946) and state treasurer 
(1950). Governor Stratton’s father, the late William J. Stratton, served as 
Illinois Secretary of State from 1929 to 1933, and prior to that had been the 
first director of the Department of Conservation. 


“FOREVER THIS LAND!” NOT TO REOPEN 


Directors of the New Salem Lincoin League of Petersburg, Illinois, have 
decided not to reopen the outdoor Lincoln drama “Forever This Land!” 
which has been presented for the past two seasons at Kelso Hollow in New 
Salem State Park. Even though the attendance for the total of 107 per- 
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formances averaged slightly more than one thousand and showed an increase 
of nearly ten per cent in the second year they considered that this was more 
than offset by the risk of a poor third season. The drama was written by 
Kermit Hunter especially for presentation at New Salem and the Kelso 
Hollow theater was rebuilt and enlarged to accommodate an audience of three 
thousand. The production required a cast of about sixty and a production 
and business staff of twenty. 


SANDBURG'S SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


Carl Sandburg’s seventy-fifth birthday, January 6, inaugurated a busy 
week for the Lincoln biographer, poet, novelist and folk singer in which he 
received national and international honors at celebrations in Chicago, Gales- 
burg and New York. On his birthdate Harcourt, Brace and Company pub- 
lished his latest book, Always the Young Strangers, an autobiography cover- 
ing his first nineteen years. 

The birthday party planned by Chairman Ralph G. Newman was a 
gathering of some five hundred of Sandburg’s friends, the number being 
limited by the accommodations of the Crystal Ballroom of Chicago's Black- 
stone Hotel. The guest of honor was accompanied by his wife Lilian, and 
with Herb Graffis, columnist of the Chicago Sun-Times, as master of cere- 
monies, the dinner program lasted until well after midnight. The rank of 
Commander in the Order of the Northern Star from King Gustav VI of 
Sweden was presented to Sandburg by Swedish Ambassador Erik Boheman, 
and he was commissioned a “colonel in the Confederate Air Force” by Wil- 
liam H. Townsend of Lexington, Kentucky, a fellow Lincoln author. Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman sent birthday greetings and Governor Adlai E. Steven- 
son made a transcription of the short talk he would have delivered if state 
business had not kept him in Springfield. Sandburg himself furnished the 
entertainment highlight of the evening with guitar-accompanied selections 
from his American Songbag and readings from Always the Young Strangers. 

On Friday evening, January 9, Sandburg received a homecoming wel- 
come from a crowd of more than fourteen hundred at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church in Galesburg. The Rev. Alan Jenkins, pastor of the church, 


presided. State Representative Richard R. Larson presented Sandburg a copy 
of a laudatory resolution passed by the Illinois General Assembly, and Q. F. 
Johnson, president of the Galesburg Chamber of Commerce, gave him a 
wooden statuette carved by Don Gullickson, which was symbolic of his 
Galesburg boyhood and his rise to fame. 

On January 13 Sandburg was honored at a dinner in the Ambassador 
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Hotel, New York City, where the Poetry Society of America awarded him a 
gold medal for distinguished achievement. 


ANOTHER TRIBUTE TO SANDBURG 


Carl Haverlin, president of Broadcast Music, Inc. and publisher of 
Sandburg’s New American Songbag, who wrote the article “He Heard 


America Sing” in the Winter issue of this Jowrnal, has added poetry to his 
many other accomplishments. Though he makes no claim to being a poet, 
those who read his verses below will understand what Lincoln meant when 
he wrote that a visit to his old home in Indiana “aroused feelings in me 
which were certainly poetry; though whether my expression of those feelings 
is poetry is quite another question’: 


LINES FOR CARL SANDBURG' 
(“Always the Young Stranger” who makes songs and sings them ) 


ON HIS SEVENTY -FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


Time will tire a carven stone 
and shadows may 
By stroking their dark fingers 
smooth it down, 
And quite obliterate a name. 
For name and rock 
are passing things 
And time and shadows not. 


Time and shadows—that erase 
with day and night— 
By only their slow passing 
will rub out 
Great temples or a little book. 
For books and gods 
are brittle things 
And time and shadows not. 


Time and shadows tireless are 
but songs live on 
And all of those who make them 
They will stay 
alive and singing in ‘the heart. 
For heart and song 
are living things 
And time and shadows not. 


1 Copyright 1953 by Broadcast Music, Inc., and used by permi 
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“ABRAHAM LINCOLN FROM NEW SALEM” 


Sculptor Avard Fairbanks is shown in his Salt Lake City, Utah, studio 
as he completed work on the plaster model of his nine-foot Lincoln statue 
which will be cast in bronze and presented to New Salem State Park this 
summer. At the right is the miniature statue which he made as a model. 
At the left of this are copies of the plastic casts of Lincoln’s hands by 
Sculptor Leonard W. Volk. Above these is a head of Lincoln which Fairbanks 
made as a model for his earlier statue “Lincoln the Frontiersman.” At the 
upper left of the picture is the Volk life mask of Lincoin. 
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LINCOLN STATUE FOR NEW SALEM 


A nine-foot bronze statue “Abraham Lincoln from New Salem” will 
be erected in New Salem State Park this summer to become the only Lincoln 
statue in the restored village where he lived from 1831 to 1837. The work 
will be presented to the state by the Sons of Utah Pioneers, according to 
Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., Salt Lake City attorney and vice president of the 
national organization, with whom the idea of the statue originated. 

The statue, sculptured by Dr. Avard Fairbanks, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts of the University of Utah, will be placed near the entrance to 
Lincoln’s New Salem. The plaster mode! has been completed and this will 
now be cast in bronze and the nine-foot base erected. 

Sculptor Fairbanks is represented by work in many parts of the coun- 
try, particularly the Northwest. He designed the Leonard Andrus monument 
at Grand Detour, Illinois, the town which Andrus founded and where he was 
a partner of John Deere in a plow factory, before the latter moved to Moline. 
This will be Fairbanks’ second Lincoln statue—his first one, “Lincoln the 
Frontiersman,” also a nine-foot bronze figure, is at Ewa school, near Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

The New Salem statue depicts Lincoln as he is about to leave the village 
for his new career in Springfield. His right hand holds a copy of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, symbolizing his new profession, and in his left hand 
is the frontiersman’s axe which he is putting aside. His clothes are those 
of the frontier: open shirt and vest, homespun trousers tucked into boots. 


REMODELED LINCOLN HOME REOPENED 


Abraham Lincoln’s Home at Eighth and Jackson streets in Springfield, 
which had been closed to visitors since August 22 for remodeling, was 
reopened on January 29. Governor William G. Stratton and State Conserva- 
tion Director Glen D. Palmer spoke briefly at the reopening ceremonies. 

The purpose of the remodeling was to restore the Home to the appear- 
ance it had when the Lincoln family left it in 1861. It was repainted “a 
Quaker tint of light brown” and a kitchen and rear porch were removed be- 
cause they had been added after the Lincolns left. New heating and lighting 
systems have been installed, and the routing of visitors through the first floor 
rooms has been changed. The Lincolns’ kitchen has been restored and a 
“Dutch door” with the upper half ieft open will allow visitors to inspect it. 


The new carpeting and wallpaper are in patterns of 1860, and the roof at the 


front is now covered with fire-resistant split board shingles. 
The color of paint used on the exterior was determined from accounts 
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written in 1860 (see page 7), and by checking places where the paint had 
peeled off the black walnut weatherboarding. The picture on the front cover 
of this Journal was taken a few days before the reopening ceremonies. 
Although the “light brown” appears almost white, and the green shutters 
are black, it is noticeably darker than the white of the flagpole and the 
white fence at the lower right. The wooden flagpole will be replaced 


with a metal one. 


CONTINUING A FAMILY TRADITION 


David Davis, Bloomington lawyer and great-grandson of Justice David 
Davis, on January 10, 1953, took his seat in the Senate of the Sixty-eighth 
General Assembly of Illinois. His great-grandfather of the same name began 
his legal career in Bloomington in 1836, was elected to the Illinois House of 
Representatives in 1844, and traveled the Eighth Judicial Circuit with Abra- 
ham Lincoln from 1839 to 1848. Davis was the leader of the Lincoln forces 
at the Chicago Convention in May, 1860. He was circuit judge from 1848 
to 1862 when President Lincoln appointed him to the United States Supreme 
Court. Lincoln acted as judge occasionally when Davis was absent from the 
circuit. Davis was the administrator of Lincoln's estate, and upon his resigna- 


tion from the Supreme Court in 1877, served one term in the United States 


Senate. 

The fine brick and stone mansion built by Judge Davis in 1872 which 
is still standing in Bloomington, is described by John Drury in Old Illinois 
Houses. An abstract of a doctoral dissertation at the University of Illinois on 
Davis by Harry E. Pratt was printed in the Transactions of the Illinois State 
Historical Society for 1930. Willard L. King, Chicago lawyer and author of 
Melville Fuller (1950), is now preparing a biography of Davis. 


DAUGHTER OF WARD HILL LAMON DIES 


Mrs. Dorothy Lamon Teillard, daughter of Ward Hill Lamon, died in 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, on January 20, 1953 at the age of ninety-five. 
She was born in Bloomington, Illinois, and on the death of her mother in 
April, 1859, Dorothy was taken to Danville where she was reared by the 
family of her father's sister, the William Morgans. Educated in Danville, 
she was married there, and her two children died there in infancy. The mar- 
riage was an unhappy one, and she moved to Washington upon receiving an 
appointment from her fellow townsman General John C. Black and worked 
for the government in the Pension Office for twenty-three years. She made 
many trips abroad, and married her French teacher Xavier Teillard. They 
lived some twenty-one years in France. 
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Madame Teillard is best known to Lincoln students for her book, 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 1847-1865, drawn from her father's 
private papers. Published first in 1895, a revised and enlarged edition ap- 
peared in 1911. Her father was a local partner of Lincoln in the practice 
of law in Danville, 1852-1857. In the latter year Lamon become state's 
attorney and moved to Bloomington. President Lincoln appointed him 
Marshal of the District of Columbia. 


FIFTH ABRAHAM LINCOLN ISSUE 


With its February number the I//inois Junior Historian magazine, which 
is sponsored by the Illinois State Historical Society, published its fifth annual 
Abraham Lincoln issue. The magazine is written and illustrated entirely by 
students of junior high school age throughout the state. Each year they write 
about little known incidents in Lincoln's life and they have even discovered 
several facts that were unknown to the Lincoln scholars. 

In this year’s issue there are fifteen articles and two book reviews—and 
two more students are represented by their drawings. These nineteen young 
historians attend sixteen schools in fourteen towns and cities: Alton, Chicago, 
Dwight, East Moline, Freeport, Jacksonville, Moline, Normal, Oak Park, Park 
Ridge, Rock Island, South Jacksonville, Springfield and Tallula. Among the 
subjects they discuss are Lincoln's substitute in the Civil War, the poetry he 
wrote, why he was the first President to wear a beard, and the California 
hunter who entertained him at the White House by playing on a fiddle made 
from a mule’s skull. 

These Abraham Lincola issues of the Junior Historian have been sought 
by many collectors of Lincolniana and for this reason a number of extra copies 
are published each year. The February, 1953 issue is still available and may 
be obtained at 20 cents each by writing: Illinois Junior Historian, Illinois 
State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. 


AMERICAN NAME SOCIETY 


The American Name Society has been organized for the purpose of 


promoting and encouraging the study of place names, personal names, and 
scientific and commercial nomenclature. In April, 1953, the new Society 
will publish the first issue of Nazzes, a quarterly devoted to articles on 
names written by members. Annual meetings will be held in December each 
year at the same place and time as the meeting of the Modern Language 


Association. 
Inquiries concerning membership should be sent to Professor Erwin G. 
Gudde, University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Again the legendary Piasa Bird may be seen on a cliff north of Alton 
near McAdams Memorial Highway. The original Indian painting of the 
monster bird disappeared long ago. Dedicatory ceremonies for the new 
painting were held by the Alton Area Historical Society on October 12, 1952. 

Officers of the Society are: Harry L. Meyer, president; William H. 
Gissal, vice-president; Charlot Stamper, secretary; and Margaret Hall, treas- 
urer and librarian. 


Officers of the Boone County Historical Society are: Harry Perkins, 
president; Perry Bennett, vice-president; Harold Sewell, second vice-presi- 
deat; Nelva Dean, secretary; and Fred Falkenstein, treasurer. 


The Bureau County Historical Society has acquired photographic equip- 
ment which belonged to W. H. Immke, pioneer photographer in Princeton. 
The photographer's son, William Immke, donated the paraphernalia. The 
Society has also obtained a manuscript, written many years ago by Stephen G. 


Paddock, which tells of Lincoln’s appearance in Princeton on July 4, 1856. 


The first function of the Cairo Historical Association was held in Sep- 
tember at the Society's beautiful “Magnolia Manor.” Nearly 500 attended the 
reception and open house. The historic mansion, which was acquired by the 
Association, has been renovated and the effect is most pleasing. 


A course in Edwards County history was given during the winter in 
Albion by Edgar L. Dukes, historian and custodian of the Edwards County 
Historical Society. The course was for adults and the fee was $5.00. 


A marker has been placed in Alexander Park, Evanston, honoring Dr. 
William G. Alexander for his distinguished services to the community. The 
bronze plaque was erected by the tablet section of the Evanston Historical 


Society. 


Professor Ray Allen Billington spoke to the Geneva Historical Society 
at the group’s winter meeting on December 7. His topic was “The Forests 
and Prairies of Northern Illinois.” He gave a vivid word picture of the 
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northern Illinois country as it appeared when the first settlers arrived. Dr. 
Charles Lyttle is president of the Society. 


At the December meeting of the Jefferson County Historical Society, 
Orian Metcalf reviewed Bloody Williamson by Paul M. Angle. In September 
Irvin M. Peithman was the speaker on “Archaeology of Southern Illinois.” 
Peithman is on the staff of the Southern Illinois University Museum. 


The Kankakee County Historical Society held a tour of the area's his- 
toric homes on Sunday, October 26. Over 200 visited the homes of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Leavitt, Mr. and Mrs. Bonfield Hemstreet, and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Snyder, all of Kankakee, and that of Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Voight of 
Aroma township. This was the Society's first arranged tour of some of the 
community's older homes. 

A program of Christmas songs by “The Olivetians” was the Society's 
contribution to the holiday season. The program was held in the Kankakee 
County Courthouse on Sunday, December 7. Daniel W. Liddell, professor 


of voice at Olivet College, directed the choir. 


The Kenilworth Historical Society held its twenty-fourth dinner meet- 
ing on November 12 at the Kenilworth Club. A turkey dinner preceded the 
business meeting and entertainment. The latter consisted of eight animated 
tableaux depicting scenes of early Kenilworth. Bentley McCloud, Jr. is 
president of the Society; E. John Hicks, Jr., vice-president; and Virginia 


Little, secretary-treasurer. 


The Lake County Historical Society held a joint meeting with the PTA 
of the Warren Township Consolidated Grade School District on November 
19, 1952, in the Warren Township High School at Gurnee. After a review 
of the history of the township, the meeting was opened for discussion. The 
Society plans to hold similar meetings in other townships of Lake County. 


Officers and directors of the recently formed LaSalle County Historical 
Society are: Mrs. Edward Carus, president; Mrs. Edgar Cook, vice-president; 
Nita Smith, secretary; and Mrs. Charles Clifford, treasurer. Fifteen directors 
were chosen as follows: for three years, Mrs. Clinton Gardner, Nathan 
Fleming, Dorothy Bienneman, Mrs. Edgar Cook, and Mrs. Harry Cook, Sr.; 
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for two years, Mrs. Louise McDougal, Thad Davisson, the Rev. Martin Cough- 
lin, William J. Lewis, and Mrs. Glen Herrcke; for one year, Mrs. Walter 
Chapman, Ray Hawley, Horace Hickok, Mrs. Edward Carus, and C. C. Tisler. 


A commemorative souvenir plate has been designed for sale in con- 
junction with the Lincoln and Atlanta centennials. In the center of the plate 
is a portrait of Lincoln surrounded by eight panels showing events in the 
history of Logan county. The plate was designed by Charles E. Murphy, 
artist for the Stetson China Company of Lincoln. 

Another project of the Logan County Historical Society which it hopes 
to complete in 1953 is the restoration of the Postville Courthouse. Five 
trustees for the “Postville Courthouse Memorial Trust” were recently named 
by Judge Frank S. Bevan of the Logan County Circuit Court. The trustees 
are: D. H. Harts, Daniel F. Nickols, Mrs. Allyne V. Nugent, James T. 
Hickey, and John R. Gehlbach. 


Mrs. Densie Crissey has presented to the McLean County Historical 
Society three paintings she has made of historic scenes. One depicts the 
disastrous fire of 1900 which destroyed the Bloomington business district. 
Another is of an open street car of 1897, while the third illustrates the 
changing of a tire on a 1904 automobile. 


Officers of the Madison County Historical Society include: Don F. 
Lewis, president; Ella Tunnell, vice-president; Jessie Springer, secretary; and 
E. W. Ellis, treasurer. The mystery of Indian Hill, a research project of the 
Land of Goshen Society, was the subject of the fall meeting of the Madison 
County Historical Society. The group met on Indian Hill, eight miles south- 
east of Edwardsville, overlooking Silver Creek. 


Officers of the Mattoon Historical Society are: Fred Grant, president; 
Walter Kemper, vice-president; and Mrs. Horace Champion, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dr. Harry E. Prate spoke at the January meeting of the Society. He 
described documents acquired recently by the lilinois State Historical Library. 
At a meeting last September, Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, spoke to the group. He is the son of one of Mattoon’s Civil War 
soldiers, John Morgan, and his topic was the 123rd Illinois Infantry with 
which his father served. He also presented the Society with a large map 
showing the campaigns of the regiment, which was organized at Mattoon. 
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The January banquet and meeting of the Morgan County Historical 
Society honored the Jacksonville Public Library. The topic for the evening 
was, “Fifty Years in the Carnegie Jacksonville Public Library Building.” 
The building was opened February 23, 1903. The principal speakers were 
Dr. Malcolm F. Stewart, Leo J. Flood, Mrs. Stella Seybold Heinl, and Frances 
Bailey. Mrs. Heinl was the second librarian and Miss Bailey is the present 


librarian. 


The Historical Society of Quincy and Adams County held an open house 
last fall, and a special exhibit of early American pressed glass spoon holders 
from the collection of Mrs. William F. Gerdes, Jr., was on display. 


At the November meeting of the Peoria Historical Society Charles 
Engstrom spoke on “The Leather Industry in Peoria,” and Harry L. Spooner 
addressed the group on “The Site and Occupants of Fort Crevecoeur.” 


Officers of the Piatt County Historical Society elected in December are: 
Calvin W. Adams, president; William T. Lodge, vice-president; Lena Bragg, 
secretary-treasurer. New directors elected are: Frank Wrench, Donn Piatt, 
Francis Brooks, Mrs. T. J. Foster, Henry Dighton, and W. J. Henebry. 
Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. addressed the group on the subject, “Backwoods 
Utopias.” 


The Rock Island County Historical Society held its fall dinner meeting 
in the Hillsdale Methodist Church on October 22. Mrs. Maud Hill and 


Mrs. E. L. Hanson read papers relating to the early history of Hillsdale. Mrs. 
Arthur Stephenson reviewed the early history of Canoe Creek and Zuma 


townships. 


The newly organized Rockton Historical Society elected the following 
officers: Guy Hopkins, president; Mrs. Frank Truman, vice-president; Mrs. 
William Bigelow, secretary; and Paul Sprague, treasurer. 


Variety has been the keynoce of the Saline County Historical Society's 
recent meetings. In January Mrs. John F. Foster discussed the history of 
photography; in December Mrs. J. D. Morse spoke on “Reminiscences of 
Teaching on Old Kaskaskia Island.” In October the group held its last outing 
of the season with a picnic dinner at a prehistoric Indian village site south of 
Stonefort. The meal was cooked in Indian “pot holes” made in solid rock. 
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During the 1952 political campaign Scerial Thompson's collection of 
campaign buttons, ribbons, and other mementos was on display in Harris- 
burg. The hundreds of items were exhibited in sixteen glass-covered frames. 


Three evenings of smorgasbord in honor of Rockford’s centennial were 
sponsored by the Swedish Historical Society of Rockford on October 14-16 
in the Viking dining room of the Nelson Hotel. The smorgasbord was for 
the benefit of the Erlander Home Museum. Hostesses each night dressed 
in Swedish provincial costumes and special music added color and gaiety to 
the occasion. A plaque has been received by the Society for the museum 
from Tidaholm, Sweden, recognizing Rockford’s centennial. 

Sweden's King Gustaf VI has honored a fourth Rockford man with the 
Royal Order of Vasa. He is Martin R. Wall, a furniture manufacturer and 
vice-president of the Swedish Historical Society. The other three Rockford 
men who were named knights of Vasa in 1951 are: Herman G. Nelson, 
Swan Hillman, and Nils F. Testor. 


The Winnetka Historical Society arranged a trip to Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, on October 11, under the leadership of Guilford Windes. The 
Lake Geneva area, or Lake Kishwauketo (clear water) as it was known to the 
Indians, is rich in Indian lore. 

On November 12, 1952, Paul M. Angle addressed the Society on the 
subject, “Williamson County.” Mr. Angle is the author of the recently pub- 
lished Bloody Williamson. An exhibit prepared by Frank A. Windes for 
this meeting illustrated early episodes -in Winnetka history. The meeting 
was held in the Winnetka Woman's Club. 


FAMILY HISTORIES 


The names of those presenting family histories to the Illinois State 
Historical Library are customarily printed in the Winter issue of the Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society. Because the Winter, 1952 issue was 
devoted to Carl Sandburg, the list of donors of genealogical material is printed 
herewith. The Library wishes to thank the following: 


Dana Converse Backus, New York City, for Backus, The New England 
Ancestry of Dana Converse Backus. 

Mrs. G. N. Bassett, Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Bassett, “The McConnaughey 
Family.” 

James R. Bowman, Washington, D. C., for: Cassel, A Genea-Biographical 
History of the Rittenhouse Family; Historical Records Survey, Massa- 
chusetts, History of the Town of Ashland; Manufacturers’, Bankers’, 
Business and Professional Men's Directory of Whiteside County... 
1896-97; Perkins, The Kentucky Gilpins. 
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Edith J. Buxton, Chicago, Illinois, for Buxton, San Jose Centennial Book. 

Leslie A. Carter, Detroit, Michigan, for “Mimeographed copy of letter re 
Cater and Carter families of Maine and New Hampshire and mimeo- 
graphed sheets of data regarding these families in Adams and Hancock 
counties.” 

J. Henry Caruthers, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, for Caruthers, The House of 
Benjamin Everett Caruthers and Others. 

Spencer B. Cleland, St. Paul, Minnesota, for Cleland, “Boss-LaMont Family 
Record.” 

George Norwood Comly, Moylan, Pennsylvania, for Comly, Supplement to 
Comly Family in America. 

Orrin Bryte Conaway, Middlebourne, West Virginia, for Conaway, The 
Conaways of Marion and Tyler Counties, West Virginia. 

W. J. Coulter, Washington, D. C., for Coulter, “Westbrook Family History” 
(four volumes ). 

Frank E. Dixon, La Grange, Illinois, for Dixon, “Dixon and Northup Gene- 
alogies.” 

Dudman Printery, Macomb, Illinois, for: Bennett, Descendants of John and 
Rachel Lynch Bennett; Ruebush, The Ancestors and Descendants of 
David Ruebush, 1752-1951. 

Lloyd Espenschied, Kew Gardens, New York, for Portrait and Biographical 
Record of Madison County, Illinois. (Chicago, 1894); Pabst, Our 
Ancestors in Their Native Rhineland, Part II. 

Mrs. Charles W. Fisher, Winnetka, Illinois, for Hopping, History of the 
Hopping Family. 

Mrs. Pearle Tulpin Forrester and Julia E. Tulpin, Springfield, Illinois, for 
Forrester and Tulpin, Descendants of William Aiken (Akin, Atkin, 
Adkin, Eakin) and Allied Families. 

Nadine M. Getz, Baltic, Ohio, for Getz, We Would Remember. A Near 
Complete Genealogical Compilation of the Mollat Immigrants of 1833 
and 1851. 

P. C. Haggman, Denver, Colorado, for Haggman, The Ancestry and Lineage 
of Swan Anton Haggman. 

Owen Hannant, Chambersburg, Illinois, for Hannant, A Preliminary Survey 
of the Hannant Families. 

Roger S. Hecklinger, Baltimore, Maryland, for Hecklinger, “The Descend- 
ants of John Boreing, Maryland Planter.” 

Mrs. L. B. Herrin, Chicago, Illinois, for Herrin, “Exclusively Yours, Eurilla.” 

Mrs. H. Wayne Hill, Decatur, Illinois, for Hill, “Hill, Webb, Daugherty, 
Spires.” 

James William Hook, New Haven, Connecticut, for Hook, Capt. James 
Hook of Greene County, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Clayton Howe, Mansfield, Illinois, for Lamb, A Short History of the 
Thomas and Elizabeth Lee Lamb Family in England and America. 
George Howe, Mansfield, Illinois, for Warren, Family History of Samuel and 

Catherine Howe, Mansfield, Illinois. 

Illinois State Library, for Owen, Genealogy of the Descendants of Daniel 

Owen, Jr., of McHenry, Illinois. 
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Mrs. May Tibbetts Jarvis, San Diego, California, for Jarvis, Henry Tibbetts 
of Dover, New Hampshire and Some of His Descendants. 

J. E. J. Jurry, Voorburg, Netherlands, for Jurry, Genealogie van het Geslacht 
Jarry, Branche de Hollande van 1405 tot 1953. 

W. S. Keese, Chattanooga, Tennessee, for Keese, Keese Family History— 
Southern Branch. 

Donald Campbell Little, Kansas City, Kansas, for Little, Descendants of Col. 
John Little, Esq. of Shrewsbury Township, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. 

Virgil V. McNitt, New York City, for McNitt, The Mac Nauchtan Saga 
(two volumes ). 

Cecil E. Megginson, Eureka, Illinois, for Megginson, “History of Ralph 
Megginson and his descendants.” 

Dr. Harold I. Meyer, Chicago, Illinois, for Meyer, Rogers-Ward-Shipman and 
Allied Families. 

Dr. William T. Moffett, Blue Mound, Illinois, for three rolls of microfilm 
records of the Moffett family. 

George Abbot Morison, Peterborough, New Hampshire, for Morison, Nath- 
aniel Morison and his Descendants. 

Frank A. Myers, Shaker Heights, Ohio, for Scott, Genealogy of the Coffin- 
berry Family. 

Andrew J. Provost, Jr., Darien, Connecticut, for Provost, “The Hendrickson 
Family of Long Island, New York.” Parts I and II. 

Wassell Randolph, Memphis, Tennessee, for Randolph, Henry Randolph I 
(1623-1773) of Henrico County, Virginia and His Descendants. 

Mrs. Juanita C. Rebman, Macomb, Illinois, for Rebman, “The Ungers, 
Descendants of Cyrus Unger and Eli Unger.” 

LeRoy Reeves, Washington, D. C., for Reeves, Ancestral Sketches. 

Louis Obed Renne, Menlo Park, California, for Renne, “Van Nattans of 
Sangamon County, Illinois.” 

Haviland Ferguson Reves, Detroit, Michigan, for Reves, The Reves Family. 

Mrs. Laura Milford Rife, Cairo, Illinois, for Claypool, A Genealogy of the 
Descendants of William Kelsey (three volumes). 

Harold Kenneth Sage, Normal, Illinois, for Sage, The Jonathan Sage Family, 
Descendants of David Sage... 

Walter R. Sanders, Litchfield, Illinois, for Sanders, “Settlers in Montgomery 
County, Illinois previous to 1840.” (This is a typewritten manuscript 
It is also printed in the National Genealogical Society Quarterly begin- 
ning June, 1951.) 

John W. Shuman, Santa Monica, California, for Shuman, “The Family Tree 
of Benjamin Franklin Shuman (1838-1890).” 

Wayne C. Temple, Urbana, Illinois, for Cutter, The Brooks Family of Woburn, 
Mass. 

Julia Tulpin, Springfield, Illinois, for excerpts from “The Descendants of 
William Taylor and his Wife, Anna Wilson of Lawrence County, Pa.” 
... Additional Data . . . Furnished by Dr. Walter S. Taylor, Spring- 
field, Illinois, 1951. 

Anna Daneker Ward, Baltimore, Maryland, for Ward, Ancestral Families 
of the Wards. 
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The Illinois State 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 


In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 


The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 


Manuscripts for the Jowrnal should be submitted to Harry E 
Pratt, Ilinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring 
field, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published 


The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 


To accomplish the purpose of preserving historical data in 
all possible completeness many types of material are needed. 
These include books about Illinois or Ilinoisans, family histories, 
state and municipal publications, reports of Illinois institutions of 
all kinds, manuscripts, letters, diaries, newspapers, magazines, 
maps, prints, and photographs. 


Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 


Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 


ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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